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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripis not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Lord Milner in connexion with the Colonial Office was 
the chief topic in politics last week. The resignations of 
Lord Balfour and Mr. Elliot have been forgotten. It is 
accurate enough, in the sense in which it is meant, to say 
‘nat town is empty; and the emptiest days of all are 
known when the Carlton crosses the road. Still there are 
political pundits outside Pall Mall, and it is remarkable 
how much has been discovered on the subject of Lord 
Milner during the past week. Things written are better 
than things spoken, in one way : you read just as much 
as you want: civility compels you to listen on the other 
hand to as much as your informant has to convey to 
you. [tis but natural that Lord Milner’s movements 
should have aroused great interest, talk and articles. 
People have felt that this would be a really great 
appointment. Lord Milner, we believe, has ever been 
something of a wobbler in party politics ; this would be 
all the better; we do not want hack partisans for the 
great and inspiring office which Mr. Chamberlain has 
set upon its right plane of dignity; nor men with 
“claims” on their party. 


Amongst the resignations of Ministers which have 
not taken place is that of the Lord Chancellor. Sir 
Robert Finlay, understanding perfectly his venerable 
chief’s devotion to the welfare of his country and the 
interests of the law, would be the last person likely to 
be deceived by the unfounded reports that have been 
circulated. Possibly on account of this assurance Sir 
Robert did not consider it necessary to cut short his 
tremendous speech before the Alaskan Boundary Arbi- 
tration by a single sentence. He was not anticipating 
an early call to the Woolsack. Is it possible that Sir 
Edward Carson is showing as much sangfroid as Sir 
Robert in a situation that is very trying—for law 
officers? Sympathy however must remain with the 
Lord Chancellor whose perfect contentment with things 
as they have been so long has been rudely disturbed by 
the prospect of changes in the Cabinet which inevitably 
faise the personal question so inconveniently. But Mr. 
Balfour must have been pleased to know that in any 
circumstances he could rely on the Lord Chancellor not 
insisting on resigning. 


It was to be expected that among colonial messages 
to Mr. Chamberlain Mr. Seddon’s should surpass the 
rest in vehemence and bulk; nor is it unexpected to 
hear this breeziest of Premiers begging Mr. Chamberlain 


not to be discouraged. The words of commendation, 
which suggest the accompaniment of a slap on the 
back, sound like the advice of an uncle to a nephew; but 
we must admire, the thoroughness of Mr. Seddon’s 
nepotism. He is persuaded, and we believe on 
patriotic grounds, that commercial union is necessary 
to empire ; and when he brings forward in the New 
Zealand Parliament the scheme of preference that he 
promises we expect public opinion in New Zealand to 
be with him. Perhaps no other colony is so whole- 
hearted. But the flood of messages which have reached 
Mr. Chamberlain from Australia, Canada and South 
Africa accumulates proof of the practical unanimity of 
Greater Britain. It is not altogether a happy sign that 
the weight of opinion has been almost wholly dis- 
regarded in English discussions of the situation. It is 
still the parochial point of view that appeals most 
nearly to the constituencies. 


Mr. A. W. Black, M.P., has made a discovery. 
It is not quite of the imperial importance attached to 
it in his correspondence with Mr. Chamberlain, but it 


has at any rate the merit in the eyes of the Little 


Englander of appearing to convict Mr. Chamberlain of 
something between inconsistency and ignorance In 
July last Mr. Chamberlain said Canada had not been in 
direct negotiation with Germany as to their respective 
tariff arrangements. The Colonial Secretary did not 
know at the time that an informal conversation had 
taken place between Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Herr Bopp 
the German Consul at Ottawa. On this slender 
foundation Mr. Black builds up a mighty theory to the 
effect that Canada had started direct negotiations with 
Germany, that Canada had in her own hands the 
weapons for fighting hostile German tariffs, that 
Canada would give Germany the same preference as 
the Mother-country if Germany made certain con- 
cessions and that for this absurd advantage Mr. 
Chamberlain was prepared to upset our glorious fiscal! 
system. Mr. Black talks grandly of the better know- 
ledge of the position of Canada which he has brought 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s notice—an impertinence which 
would have justified Mr. Chamberlain in not answering 
his letter—suggests that the colonies will not surrender 
any part of their fiscal independence, thus stupidly 
implying their right to negotiate with foreign countries, 
and ends by proposing to send the correspondence to 
the press, if Mr. Chamberlain does not object. As 
Mr. Chamberlain resigned whilst the correspondence 
was proceeding we almost wonder Mr. Black does not 
suggest that the coincidence is at least noteworthy. 


Happily serious political situations always produce 
their’ equivalent in humour. The ‘* Westminster 
Gazette” has been especially happy. The divorce 
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between Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour is described as 
going thfough all the osilinary stages 6f- such pro- 
ceedings but that Mr. Balfour'was left in the custody 
of the child. The jest recalls, perhaps it was suggested 
by, Mr. Balfour’s confession of melancholy when Sir 
William Harcourt had retired for a while from the 
Opposition. He felt like a widower, he confessed to 
the House. Both metaphors will be remembered 
among the facetiz that prevent politicians from taking 
themselves too seriously. The divorce metaphor, we 
see, has since been adopted, without acknowledgment 
of its parentage, that vivacious humorist Dr. 
Clifford. He would no doubt justify the plagiarism on 
the ground that the theft was from a friend. 


Perhaps Mr. Gibson Bowles’ letter may also be put 
down among the incidental humours. But the tissue 
of his argument is serious enough and the immediate 
conclusion may be accepted. There is only one possible 
danger, in his eyes: that Mr. Balfour having decided 
to support a policy of retaliatory tariffs, to arm himself 
with a revolver, may use it on the responsibility of the 
Cabinet. But as even the innocent and useful corn-tax 
was abolished because Mr. Balfour was too precisely 
sensitive to continue a war-tax without consulting the 
country this danger is discounted and all good Unionists 
may safely, until Mr. Chamberlain returns, continue to 
support the Government. The humorous allusions to 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s honourable conduct in pre- 
ferring financial faith before filial piety might have been 
further illustrated by historical parallels; but Sohrab 
and Rustum are not in different armies; rather in 
different camps of the same. 


It is a simple fact that in the Rochester Division 521 
more people voted for Mr. Tuff than for Sir Harry 
Johnston ; and there is no particular reason to modify 
its simplicity by inquiring whether Sir Harry Johnston, 
the light-hearted pervert, was defeated or Mr. Tuff, the 
solid Tory, won ; or whether the forces of free food or 
of retaliation have received a recruit ; or whether local 
influence weighed more than imperial work. Nor need we 
analyse the constituency to discover if it istypical. But 
apart from the apologies of one side and the boasts of the 
other it is clear from the issue that the allegiance of the 
~_ is as little keen, in Lord Rosebery’s phrase, towards 

ree trade as to the Sermon on the Mount. Cobdenism is 

not going to sweep the country at the next election, 
nor do the figures seem to us to suggest that the report 
of the War Commission has impinged on the public 
conscience with the force that professional critics 
suggest. If the election has a moral it is that all this 
turmoil of criticism has left much of the voting public 
precisely where it was ; and perhaps it is just as well 
for most of us to be reminded that after all normal 
considerations are not wholly abrogated by some 
changes in the Cabinet and by the coming necessity for 
meeting developments in the commercial world. 


Sir Edmund Barton’s resignation of the Australian 
remiership in order to become a member of the Federal 
igh Court was not unexpected. He is succeeded by 
Mr. Alfred Deakin. A representative of New South 
Wales was the first Federal Premier : a representative 
of Victoria is the second. If Mr. Deakin renders the 
Commonwealth one-half the service he has rendered 
Victoria he will accomplish great things. As Premier 
he is quite the right man for the place, and his Govern- 
ment ought to be popular. No man in Australia worked 
harder than he to secure the union of the colonies. He 
stood beside Sir Henry Parkes during the -Convention 
asec in 1890, which for the first time seemed to 
ave brought federation within the region of practical 
politics, and he used an eloquent and resourceful states- 
manship in season and out of season to induce his fellow- 
colonies to declare for the larger destiny. He came to 
London with Sir Edmund Barton and others to assist 
the passage of the Federal Bill through the Imperial 
Parliament, and next to Sir Henry Parkes he may claim 
the largest share of whatever credit attaches to the 
achievement of Australian bas Mr. Deakin is a 
protectionist, but a sane one. He defended protection 
for Victoria but he advocated with much more warmth 
free trade throughout Australia. He will we believe do 
the same thing with regard to Australia and the Empire. 


= 

There bé protection for Australia until a.Customs 

Union. throughout the Empire is shown to be prac. 


The Premier of New Zealand has written a | 
letter to the Times” on the misleading statement, 
that have appeared in English newspapers as to the 
injury caused to his colony by the Conciliation ang 
Arbitration Act and labour legislation in general, He 
traverses these statements completely and ascribes the 
prosperity of New Zealand since 1895 in great measure 
to the good effects of the Acts. He asserts that there 
is no general dissatisfaction amongst either employers 
or employed and that those who grumble and haye 
sent gloomy accounts here are merely examples of the 
ordinary dissatisfied litigant who loses his case. The 
undeniable increase of trade is a sufficient answer to 
the pessimists who are always prophesying that 
industrv is checked by employers being forced to 
wages they cannot afford. To another of these hypo. 
thetical arguments to the effect that workmen will not 
accept awards lowering wages in bad times he r 
that workmen are more dissatisfied with what they get 
in good times than obstinate against lowering wages 
when trade is bad. He believes that very shortly there 
will be arbitration courts in all the Australian Colonies 
and a Federal inter-State Arbitration Court. The 
letter deserves the serious consideration of those 
employers and trade unionists who are against similar 
legislation here. 


The Bulgarian ‘‘ ultimatum” to the Powers has ex. 
tracted a very frigid response. Austria and Russia 
with the backing of Germany have been content to say 
that if war breaks out it will be localised and at the 
conclusion the status quo insisted upon. The answer 
so far is perhaps the best that could be given because 
it is more likely than any other to persuade Bulgarian 
intriguers that the war will not further their personal 
aims. They will not run the chance of coming out of 
it with fame as the founders of a Greater Bulgaria or 
national fidei defensores. But the insistence on carry- 
ing through the reform scheme which is discredited on 
all sides can only be accepted as a refuge for obstinacy, 
M. Delcassé has been more polite than the rest but the 
promise to bring the situation before his Government is 
meaningless unless public opinion in France, following 
the strong lead of the ‘‘ Temps”, forces his hand. The 
silence of the English Government is more significant, as 
the reform scheme, when first suggested, was accepted 
by Lord Lansdowne only after the proviso that the 
Government gave no pledge to hamper its freedom of 
action in the future. 


The communiqué of the Russian Government pub- 
lished on Friday is not wholly satisfactory tut it proves 
that, whatever the excesses of Turkish soldiers, Russia 
and Austria are still forced to consider the Turk in 
some sense, ludicrous as it may sound, the aggrieved 
party. The Powers rightly or wrongly insisted on a 
scheme of reform, which the Ottoman Government 
expressed itself delighted to carry out. The Mace 
donian committees and Bulgarian intriguers refused to 
accept it and from this refusal sprang the first of the 
recent succession of outrages and the present rebellion. 
The Powers were therefore logically driven into 4 
protest—delivered to both the Bulgarian and Turkish 
Governments—against ‘‘ the criminal intentions of the 
committee and revolutionary bands”. But whatever 
the logic of the situation the crisis grows more acute. 
Severe fighting is reported from the Monastir and 
Salonika vilayets and the ‘'urks appear to have suffered 
severely. At Kotchani their losses are reported as 
600 killed. From many quarters massacres and out: 
rages are described and we have many proofs that 
France and England public opinion is being s 
against ‘‘ Turkish atrocities”; and a lar outcry 
may yet disturb the logic of events. Unhappily the 
Turk, especially after defeat, is apt to falt back on his 
instincts of primitive barbarity, and however greatly he 
has been sinned against does not take long to redress 
the balance. 


The critical position in Austria-Hungary is an interest 
ing instance of the reaction towards a sort of tribal chau- 


vinism which has been conspicuous in many parts of the 
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world. The Chlopy Army Order, out of which the 
tumult immediately sprang, was a curiously small 
occasion, but it is still likely, apart from the 
wider issue, to produce trouble; in spite of the 
eminently tactful and conciliatory manifesto which 
the Emperor has sent to Count Hedervary, on re- 
appointing him Premier. It is accompanied by some 
concessions to Magyar nationalism, such as the in- 
creased use of the Hungarian language in the mili- 
tary colleges, its fine plea for national unity has 
taken immediate effect on the political leaders, and the 
burst of loyal sentiment in the Hungarian Parliament, 
when the King’s name was insulted, was altogether 
remarkable. But Magyar sentiment, which we should 
be the last to decry, still clings with pertinacity to the 
idea that Hungarian nationality has been insulted and 
to the demands that the Hungarian language should 
be put on a level, even on the field of battle, with 
German. The 20,000 Hungarian recruits who were 
offended by the order to extend their term of service 
to the end of the year seem still to be meditating some 
sort of mutiny; and the Austrian Premier has done his 
best to outrage Magyar sentiment. The 1st of October, 
the day on which their term under the original arrange- 
ment expires, will be awaited with anxiety. But through 
it all admiration for the Emperor, to whom the pro- 
sperity of the dual monarchy is first due, will be uni- 
versal, and everyone will hope that the rumours of his 
resignation are groundless. 


It may be a mere coincidence that the removal of 
M. de Witte from the control of Russian finances is 
immediately followed by the downfall of the Grand 
Vizir who has been de facto ruler of Persia. Even 
without assigning any causal connexion of the two 
events it may prove not far from the truth to ascribe 
both to the same cause—the failure to replenish a 
depleted treasury. Russia has no more use for the late 
Atabeg Azam. The new customs tariff and the intro- 
duction of Russian customs. officials in Belgian clothing 
have completed her arrangements for securing com- 
mercial control of the Shah’s dominions. There is no 
sense in supporting a Minister who has ceased to be 
wanted and has become unpopular. It is rather hard 
on the deposed Vizir that the national discontent which 
is evidenced in his unpopularity should arise largely 
from this same tariff designed in the interest of Russia 
to crush Anglo-Indian trade and therefore framed to 
fall heavily on two such articles of general consump- 
tion as tea and cotton goods. There is a point at 
which even the patient Persian turns as he did when 
the projected tobacco monopoly nearly produced a 
revolution. Even discontent however has its uses— 
for Russia. Any-further outbreaks will furnish a con- 
venient excuse for imposing an agency to protect the 
persons and property of Russian subjects in Persia, 
which may be used in due time to subserve other and 
less legitimate purposes. 


The rumours of a serious anti-Semitic outrage 
io Gomel, a considerable town in the province of 
Mogilev are corroborated in great detail. The imme- 
diate cause of the outbreak seems to have been a petty 
squabble in a shop, but the attack on the Jewish houses 
which followed three days later must have been delibe- 
rately organised. The chief of the police was warned 
and acting on the warning he collected considerable 
bodies of soldiers and police with the avowed object of 
keeping the peace. If the account is as authentic as it 
is detailed, both soldiers and police, when the attack 
began, assisted the rioters by keeping back the Jews 
from defending their friends and protecting their houses. 
When a more vigorous attempt at succour was made 
the soldiers fired and killed three Jews, though soon 
afterwards to make things equal, they seem also to 
have fired with effect on the Christian rioters. Some- 
thing like 400 houses are said to have been shattered 
and the casualties, one would gather, though the 
details are less direct on this point, are considerable. 
There is no suggestion that the chief of the police 
himself failed to do his duty ; and the authorities have 
arrested a number of the ‘‘devastators”. But as at. 
Kishineff, this old ineradicable hatred of the" Jew defied 
authority. The incident will appeal to the Turkish 
Government. 


The prospect of a fight, suggested by the evidence 
of General Hunter and of Admiral Lambton before 
the War Commission, has been realised by the 
publication of a telegram from Admiral Lambton an- 
nouncing that he had demanded an apology of General 
Hunter. General Hunter felt constrained to say in 
evidence that the practice of the naval guns ‘‘left 
everything to be desired”. Admiral Lambton, also 
examined by the War Commission, said the firing was 
‘* brilliant in the extreme”. It may be seen that the 
two opinions do not tally. Admiral Lambton indeed, 
to whom General Hunter’s evidence was read, seems to 
have been struck by the divergence; and by way of 
comment told the War Commission that General 
Hunter was ‘“‘of course .. ..an extremely ignorant 
man”; if one may use an older phrase, a man ‘‘ who 
wore his weight of ignorance like a flower”. He 
added that he,was a ‘‘ numskull ”, ‘‘ stupid but brave”, 
and again ‘‘a very brilliant man”. It is almost as 
difficult to see how Admiral Lambton reconciles stupidity 
with brilliance as to square the two opinions about the 
naval firing. Certainly the naval guns saved Ladysmith. 
On the question whether the skill in firing them corre- 
sponded to the skill in getting them there seems, as we 
have said, to be some discrepancy of evidence. 


The enumeration of the blessings conferred by the 
alien immigrant has not been exhausted by the Aliens 
Commission Report. The Board of Trade has some- 
thing to add. Aliens contribute fourteen and a half per 
cent. to the bankruptcies in the High Court; and over 
sixteen per cent. to the liabilities ; and they pay about 
tenpence in the pound. English creditors have lost 
through them over one million two hundred pounds in 
three years. There were two hundred and eighty-nine 
of these debtors; and it is pleasant evidence of their 
enterprise that when they reached this country one 
hundred and seventy-eight had no capital at all, twenty 
had less than fifty pounds, and there is no information 
as to the rest ; yet they managed to become bankrupt 
on an average of more than four thousand pounds each, 
some of them attaining the heroic figures of thirty or forty 
thousand pounds. They are mostly company promoters 
and directors, financial agents and speculators, gamblers 
and betters ; and they are experts in the art of giving 
undue preferences to members of their family circles, in 

etting rid of assets, in cooking accounts and in skil- 
fully not keeping books. In short the alien East-enders 
can give many points to our own Mr. Merdles and Mr. 
Montagu Tiggs ; though it must be admitted that many 
of these need no instruction from foreigners. Many of 
them propose arrangements and thus adroitly secure 
delay and avoid publicity so that they may go on with 
their large financial operations and company promotions. 


Mr. O’Brien is too rhetorical to be taken quite 
seriously ; perhaps he is not a little surprised himself 
at the notice which has been taken of his last speech. 
Those who have only read the extracts served up in 
many parts of the press will have come away with the 
notion that he delivered an inspired eirenicon. In fact 
his speech was a vehement plea to Irishmen not to 
forget that agitation for Home Rule was their first 
duty. He and others so delicately put Nationalism in 


“the background until the Land Act and the accom- 


panying gift became an accomplished fact that one 
can only look on Mr. O’Brien’s exposure of his sense 
of favours to come greatly deficient in the 
decencies of gratitude. “We rejoice in the change in 
British feeling towards Ireland which welcomed Mr. 
Wyndham’s Act and we believe it has produced a 
great change in Irish feeling towards England ; but it 
is unhappily clear that some of those whose life 
depends upon rhetoric and notoriety are afraid that 
peace from agrarian agitation will destroy the force of 
the Nationalist Party. If it be true that a number of 
Irishmen who have learned progressive commercialism 
in the States are returning to Ireland they also will be 
an offence to any agitator who agitates for anything 
but commercial privileges. 


The date of the Stratford. mulberty tree, the desk 
from the old school—which however the officials do 
admit may or may not have been Shakespeare’s desk— | 
in general the authenticity of Stratford relics have been 
vexing the minds of the critics of the Shakespeare Birth- 
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place Trustees. It is even proposed that a national trust 
should be substituted to ensure historical accuracy. But 
the excess of credulity in Shakespearean relics has been 
due chiefly to the anxious gullibility of the American and 
oratorical extravagances from local showmen which 
need trouble no precisian. Nevertheless the duty of 
the Trustees under whom falls the instant responsibility 
for the labels on objects in the museum is clear and, 
considering the number of genuine Shakespearean 
students who gather to Stratford from all parts of the 
world, it is well that the local history should be sifted in 
a scholarly manner. To oust the present trustees for a 
national trust is absurd, but one is glad to have Mr. 
Sidney Lee’s assurance that the executive committee 
has investigated the credentials of the different relics 
and will propose to the trustees that signposts should 
be erected to instruct the unlettered public in the way 
of historic evidence. 


It is remarkable that the agitation for more encourage- 
ment to research work at Oxford has not been more 
definitely connected with the arrangements made by 
Mr. Parkin in his organising tour. It has been gener- 
ally decided that the bulk of the Rhodes scholars are to 
be graduates; and as no doubt they will come to 
Oxford thinking, in defiance of the Platonic maxim, that 
their education is already complete, more advanced 
work is demanded on their behalf. We may allow that 
a_ University should encourage research, should to some 
degree look upon itself as cosmopolitan according to 
medizval precedents. But it is yet more necessary to 
remember that Oxford is national and that its chief 
value is to give an education which is sccially morally 
and intellectually liberal. Oxford and her schools 
strike root too far back in the past to justify revolu- 
tionary treatment on behalf of a few hundred new 
alumni, who may or may not be enough educated to 
recognise the education of mere existence in such a 
place as Oxford. The founder of the scholarships also 
has been forgotten. He left the money first to encour- 
age comradeship between citizens of the Empire and 
ot the English-speaking races; not to make Oxford 
new but to make new citizens feel the momentum of 
old traditions. 


‘*What is his circulation?” is a question likely to 
be put in regard to English political leaders in the near 
future. Lord Rosebery can undoubtedly show the best 
figures at the present time: between eight and nine 
hundred thousand a day. But Mr. Chamberlain has 
the pull of Lord Rosebery in one way—he comes out 
both morning and evening. We fancy we are not 
divulging a great secret in remarking that in the 
morning his pulse may be felt by the public through 
the ‘‘ Times” and in the afternoon through the 
**St. James’ Gazette” ; indeed a glance at the executive 
list of the Tariff Reform League is enough to convince 
people of this without resort to further inquiry. One 
may begin to doubt whether Napoleon’s cynical advice 
to his brother as to how to use the press is any longer 
appropriate. Perhaps the boot in the end may be on 
the other foot. It may end by being the journalist that 
will use the statesman so long as he is useful, not so 
much the statesman the journalist. 


_ The Stock Exchange has experienced another week 
of extreme dulness. Consols have marked a further 
decline, the quotation of 883 yesterday constituting 
a new record. The Bank statement was a favour- 
able one and the official rate was retained at 
4 per cent., but this did not influence prices as it is 
generally anticipated that an advance in the rate is in- 
evitable at an early date. Tenders for Treasury bills to 
the amount of £1,000,000 will be received at the Bank 


of England on the 28th instant at one o’clock. These . 


bills, which will replace those falling dué on the 
4th proximo, will be dated 3 October, and will be pay- 
able at three months after date. Home Railway traffic 
returns were again disappointing. A considerable 
amount of liquidation has taken place in American 
Railroad Stocks and the financial position still appears 
to be far from satisfactory. Heaviness still prevails in 
the mining section which is without support of any 
description and offers of stock have the effect of unduly 
depressing prices. Consols 883. Bank rate 4 per cent. 


THE SITUATION: A SURVEY. 


iG certainly is hard on Taper and Tadpole and their 

friends in Fleet Street and Pall Mall that a Cabinet 
crisis should be sprung upon them in the middle of 
September. With ‘‘ not a soul in town”, and half the 
clubs closed, while access to the other half is cut off 
the paving authorities, three Cabinet Ministers are 
inconsiderate enough to resign! Seriously, the moment 
chosen for Mr. Chamberlain’s stroke was inconvenient, 
for the selection of two Secretaries of State and a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is no light matter, and 
cannot be made easier for the Prime Minister by the 
fact that politicians of all grades are just now scattered 
over the country and the Continent. We, who are in 
nowise concerned with the distribution of places, may 
calmly ask, what has been the effect of the exciting 
events of the past week or so upon the political situation? 
Lord George Hamilton’s retirement was, we believe, but 
remotely connected with the fiscal policy of the Govern- 
ment. It is not likely that the Secretary of State for 
India has any very clear or strong views about tariffs: 
on the other hand it is known that for some time past 
he has been on bad terms with the Viceroy of India, 
At an early stage of his career Lord George Hamilton 
was clever enough to secure a first-class political 
pension of £2,000 a year; and he may well prefer 
retirement upon that snug allowance to the labour of 
quarrelling with so imperious a person as Lord Curzon. 
Whatever its cause, Lord George Hamilton’s resigna- 
tion has not affected the political situation a jot or 
tittle. Outside Ealing and the House of Commons we 
doubt whether he is known to anybody. 

The case of Mr. Ritchie is different: he at least stands 
for a principle, though, in our judgment, a wrong and 
narrow-minded one. Had it not been for Mr. Ritchie’s 
tenacity, to call it by no harsher name, the shilling 
duty on corn would have been continued, with an 
exemption in favour of Canada, and we should 
have made an experiment in the policy of pre- 
ferential tariffs, which could neither have hurt nor 
committed anyone. In ‘‘Endymion”, the most 
mature as it was the last of his novels, Disraeli tells 
us that Mr. Ferrars committed suicide ‘‘ from a want 
of imagination”. Mr. Ritchie has committed political 
suicide, and plunged the country into the throes of a 
party crisis, from a want of imagination. Like Mr. 
Chamberlain, Mr. Ritchie was bred in the commercial 
middle class : but unlike Mr. Chamberlain, he is strictly 
limited by his early environment. Both entered the 
House of Commons in the seventies as commercial 
men, and both accepted the policy of Free Imports as 
a gospel which, if not ‘‘ delivered amid the thunders of 
Sinai”, was not to be questioned by any sane man. 
It was then the creed of ninety out of every hundred 
Britons, and Mr. Ritchie has not the imagination nor 
the intellectual training necessary to contemplate the 
possibility of its revision. We admit that it is not 
easy or pleasant to go to school after one is sixty. It 
is all very well for Plato to say that education is a 
process which never stops, and lasts through life unto 
death. But how many men are capable of such pro- 
longed docility and effort ? Very few. Mr. Chamberlain 
is one: because he has the ductile imagination and 
industry of genius. Mr. Ritchie is so far from being 
one that rather than revise an old creed by modern 
lights he has resigned the Chancellorship of the 


Exchequer. We respect Mr. Ritchie’s manliness and’ 


honesty in relinquishing a powerful and lucrative post 
rather than acquiesce in a policy which he cannot 
endorse. We only wish some of our high military 
officials had displayed the same qualities in recent 
years. But we cannot affect regret at Mr. Ritchie’s 
disappearance from the Conservative front bench. We 
owe the London County Council to Mr. Ritchie, who 
has always seemed to us to have been made a Radical 
by nature and a Conservative by accident. As in the 
case of Lord George Hamilton, Mr. Ritchie has no 
influence outside the House of Commons and the 
neighbourhood of London, and his retirement has had 
no effect upon the politicai situation. The same remark 
applies to the tardy secession of Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, which if it stood for Scotland would be 
serious, but, as it does not, need not give us pause 
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There are so many Scotchmen in the colonies that we 
cannot regard Lord Balfour as the spokesman of his 
‘nation on this question. 

On the other hand, Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation 
was like a volcanic disturbance. Had it been due 
to a quarrel with Mr. Balfour, or even to a serjous 
difference of opinion, then indeed the days of the 
Unionist party had been numbered. Mr. Balfour 
might have formed a party: Mr. Chamberlain might 
have formed a party: the Free-traders under Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach and Mr. Ritchie might have 
formed a party. But the Unionist party, as it has 
been known since 1886, would have been shattered into 
fragments, and an immediate appeal to the constitu- 
encies unavoidable. Mr. Chamberlain, however, has 
left the Government, not to oppose, but to support it, 
in a ‘‘ position of greater freedom and less responsi- 
bility”. The Government is immeasurably stronger 
since Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation than it was before, 
paradoxical as this may sound. What has happened 
may be summed upthus. Mr. Chamberlain, finding 
this hand forced by Mr. Ritchie’s budget, called upon 
the country in his speech at Birmingham in July, to 
reconsider its fiscal policy, and put before it two 
branches of reform, a preferential tariff with the 
colonies involving taxes upon food stuffs, and the 
power to negotiate commercial treaties with foreign 
nations by means, if necessary, of retaliatory tariffs. 
With the clearness of view, which is the quality of true 
statesmen, Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain have 
recognised in two months that public opinion in this 
country is not ripe for taxes on food stuffs, and that 
(as the SaTuRDAY Review hinted at the time) to ask 
our working-classes to make so great a sacrifice, even 
for the sake of Imperial unity, was too large a demand 
upon their patriotism. With the candour of true states- 
men Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain have admitted 
their mistake, and Mr. Chamberlain has retired to 
educate the country from without upon preferential 
tariffs, while Mr. Balfour remains to obtain the sanction 
of Parliament to the principle of breaking down hostile 
tariffs by negotiation or retaliation. A stronger posi- 
tion can hardly be imagined ; for the difficult part of 
the case is left to the argument of the most powerful 
man in the Empire, who has given up power and place 
in order to argue it, whilst the popular branch of the 
subject remains in the hands of the Government. 

Whether Mr. Chamberlain will succeed in persuading 
the masses to tax their food for the sake of cementing 
the Empire, or whether he will convince them that the 
sacrifice will only be apparent and compensated by 
other advantages, we do not know—the next few 
months will show. But we hazard our reputation upon 
the assertion that the policy of breaking down hostile 
tariffs by taxing foreign manufactures will be immensely 
and immediately pcpular. The tables published by the 
Board of Trade show that the duties levied by Russia 
upon British imports amount to 130 per cent. of their 
value: that those levied by the United States amount 
to over 72 per cent.: that those levied by France 
amount to over 30 per cent.: and those levied by 
Germany to 25 per cent. On the £100,000,000 of 
manufactured goods imported into Great Britain a 
50 per cent. duty would give us an additional revenue 
of 450,000,000, while duties at the rate of 30 per cent. 
on half that amount would give us as much as the 
total samen of the income tax. Of two results one must 
flow from this policy. Either the threat of retaliatory 
duties will so reduce foreign tariffs as to give a huge 
stimulus to our export trade: or, having: failed in our 
negotiations, the new duties will bring us in so 
enormous a revenue as to permit of reductions of exist- 
ing taxes hitherto undreamt of. In short, having 
eliminated the bugbear of dear food, we are left with 
our old familiar friend, Fair Trade, so long advocated 
by Mr. James Lowther, Sir Howard Vincent, and 
many other Tories, and so long derided by superior 
persons in both parties. Who laughs at it now? How 
many Tories will venture to oppose it? How many 
Liberal-Unionists? Nay, with what face can the 
Radicals oppose it, seeing that Gladstone sent Cobden 
to Paris in 1859 to negotiate the Commercial Treaty 
with France? We recommend all men, but particu- 
lacly those of the Radical persuasion, to read what Mr. 


John Morley says about the French Treaty of 1860 in 
the fourteenth chapter of the second volume of “‘ Richard 
Cobden”. ‘‘ It is the business of the economic states- 
man”, writes Mr. Morley, ‘‘ to watch for opportunities 
of inducing other nations to modify duties on imports ; 
because the release of the consumers of other nations is . 
not only a stimulus to your own production for exporta- 
tion, but has an effect in the supply of the imports which 
you declare to be the real object of your solicitude”. 
On that quotation we will leave for the present the 
argument for reciprocal treaties, and end with two 
remarks of a practical and non-controversial nature. 
There can be no general election before the spring, 
because the Prime Minister, in deference to constitu- 
tional usage, must lay his policy before the House of 
Commons before he appeals to the country. And there 
can be no change in our tariff for at least two, if not 
three years, even if Mr. Balfour obtains the mandate 
to negotiate which he is going to ask for. It took 
Cobden a year to negotiate the treaty with France in 
1860, and under the modern conditions of parliamentary 
discussion, whether in London, Paris, Berlin, or 
Washington, it would probably take an even longer 
+ time to pass any commercial treaty through all its 
stages. 


THE IMPERIAL ISSUE. 


Sinan resignation of Mr. Chamberlain has had the 
natural result of bringing into clear relief the 
difference between an imperial and a merely protec- 
tionist policy. This difference has been repeatedly 
pointed out during the last four months but the Opposi- 
tion naturally does not like to acknowledge that the 
arguments they had ready for circulation are for the 
most part irrelevant. Yet they should have been 
taught by experience that there was something wrong 
with them. Mr. Chamberlain’s Birmingham speech 
was ridiculed in select economic circles, and we heard 
people of high repute maintain with an air of superi- 
ority that while the consolidation of the Empire 
was an excellent object to keep in view the method 
of attaining it suggested by Mr. Chamberlain was 
quite wrong ; they knew of a much better way. For 
some mysterious reason this better way has remained a 
dead secret. But several newspapers showed tri- 
umphantly in short series of articles that an imperial 
economic policy was as absurd as the Mercantile 
System seemed to John Stuart Mill; and fourteen pro- 
fessors, who virtually claimed to know as much about 
Mr. Chamberlain’s intentions as they do about the 
‘‘mind of Ricardo”, staked their reputations on the 
assertion that if the country followed Mr. Chamberlain 
it would have to make ‘‘an immense and permanent 
sacrifice”. Yet the net result of the controversy so far 
is that the case for Mr. Chamberlain is stronger than 
ever, and that the imperial issue is the one real issue 
before the country. 

There is no subject of economic dispute in such a 
hopeless state of confusion as that of the incidence of 
taxation. But now when the ‘‘free food” section 
are making so much commotion it is naturally of 
interest. Most of the propositions‘which are so con- 
fidently stated by our ardent free traders and Little 
Englanders are true only if we accept the economic 
system upon which they are based. A theory as to the 
incidence of a tax necessarily involves theories as to 
rent, wages, profits, and, in fact, every department of 
economics. So long as the fundamental doctrines of the 
older school were maintained intact it was easy enough to 
state what would be the effect of a given tax. But we 
cannot recall a single doctrine which is not now subject 
to all kinds of qualifications, and until the professional 
economists have reviewed the situation so created, and 
presented the world with a coherent system, the plain 
man must be excused if he will not accept dogmatic 
statements as to the probable effect of a preferential 
duty on corn. In the Blue-Book recently circulated by 
the Board of Trade there are some interesting tables 
and diagrams of corn prices in the United Kingdom, 
the United States, France and Germany. These tables 
do not bear out the free-trade view of the extra- 


ordinary importance of corn duties in relation to 
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prices. There are two points they may be said to 
establish, interesting in themselves but of no signifi- 
cance in the present controversy. It is clear that if 
we levied a protective duty on all corn imported into 
the United Kingdom, prices would rise. But no one 
wishes to dispute that proposition. In regard to the 
~ second point we will use.a word dear to the heart of 
the economist and say that, in the conditions which 
now prevail in Germany, there is a ‘‘ tendency” which 
it appears to be very difficult to convert into anything 
else, for corn prices in Germany to differ from those in 
England, by an amount equal to the duty; so that if 
other things would consent to remain the same to pro- 
vide a clear field and no favour for the forces which 
control the corn trade, the duty would “in the long 
run” exactly measure the difference between the prices 
of the two countries. 

But unfortunately for the free traders the British 
Empire is not in the least like Germany. In the 
nature of the case there are no figures available on 
the working of a preferential duty in circumstances 
similar to those we have to deal with. German ex- 
perience undoubtedly supports the case against a 
eneral import duty on all corn consumed in England. 

ut it throws no light whatever, except in a negative 
sense, on the effect of a preferential system. It shows 
that in times before the population of Germany had 
grown beyond the capacity of the country to feed it 
without a considerable importation from abroad, prices 
in Germany, with the duty added, were lower than 
prices in England with free trade, and that the present 
relations between duties and prices are of recent 
origin, dating roughly we may say from about 
1870. The adoption of a _ preferential system 
within the British Empire will be, from the economic 
point of view, equivalent to giving the United Kingdom 
control of vast and undeveloped areas of fertile soil. 
Whatever may be the immediate effects of a change 
from our present to an imperial system, it is quite im- 
possible to maintain on economic grounds that an 
impost on foreign corn will in these circumstances be 
followed by results similar to those which can be ob- 
served in the case of an old and thickly populated 
country like Germany. So far as historical experience 
goes we should expect prices to fall. 

In fact, however, the question passes out of the 
range of history to theory, and has to be considered 
in view of the actual potentialities of the colonies, 
and the organisation of the corn trade, and as 
no one denies that Canada, at any rate, must certainly 
produce an increasing proportion of the wheat supply 
of- the world available for foreign consumption, what 
has to be considered is which is the better policy, to 
become more and more dependent on our colonies on a 
Little England basis, or to use the present situation for 
establishing an imperial system which will be advan- 
tageous both to the colonies and the United Kingdom. 
In both cases our food supply is the fundamental 
question. By rejecting the imperial solution, we only 
make that question more difficult. As Mr. Balfour 
says in his pamphlet, we have to find markets ‘‘ some- 
where”, and if we decide simply to maintain our 
present policy, it is not very easy to decide where 
these markets will be. They will not be in foreign 
civilised countries, because the rejection of an imperial 
policy involves the rejection of the policy of ‘‘nego- 
tiation”. They will not bein the great self- 
governing colonies, because if we reject. an imperial 
policy the colonies will beyond all question be forced to 
develop their resources on lines similar to those followed 
by other countries. So we should like to see what 
plans the free traders have for reversing those dan- 
gerous tendencies which are so clearly brought out in 
the Board of Trade Blue Book. 


We venture to prophesy that if the country decides 


to avoid the imperial issue, a policy of pure economic 
reaction is certain. Fifty, we may say twenty, years 
ago the Cobdenites’ creed was still alive in the sense 
that, putting agriculture on one side, a strong scientific 
and practical case could be made out for our present 
policy. It was possible even twenty years ago to point 
to dangerous symptoms and to forecast the certain 
decay of British industry and commerce, But the 


actual signs were not then important enough to appeal 


to the country or to furnish the basis of a claim for the 
wholesale revision of our fiscal policy. In the present 
controversy the free traders have produced much 
evidence of antiquarian interest, but nothing has been 
more remarkable than their complete failure to restate 
the free-trade doctrine in a form which takes account of 
modern economic developments and to make practical 
proposals for dealing with the actual situation of the 
United Kingdom and the Empire. In these circumstances 
it will be found impossible, whatever the result of the 
next General Election, to maintain the free-trade system. 
Not even the Liberal leaders could resist a demand for 
retaliation. Some of them in fact are not indisposed to 
consider the question. The free-trade régime is dead, 
and unless a deliberate and persistent imperial policy 
takes its place, the decay of British industry and 
commerce, and with it the disintegration of the Empire, 
will follow. 


HUNGARY AND THE HAPSBURGS. 


i Rochefoucauld is right and the misfortunes of our 
friends are never altogether displeasing in social 
matters, the saying can only rarely be applied in inter- 
national affairs and the breach between Hungary and 
her sovereign not only excites deep regret in this country 
but is a cause for genuine anxiety on political grounds. 
The existing dispute comes as a revival of old quarrels, 
which the world outside had hoped to be at an end, and 
opens up a vista of possible dissensions which may 
have the gravest results for Europe. The Order of 
the Day issued by the Emperor King on 16 September 
is a pronouncement which must inevitably have grave 
results for the Monarchy, nor is the situation much 
improved by the further message of Wednesday. 
Austrian opinion, invariably hostile to Hungarian 
aspirations, hailed it as decisive on the army question, 
but that is to take a singularly superficial view 
of the problem as it presents itself to Hungarian 
minds. Hungary not only in theory but by her 
Constitution is a nation, with a King of her own, and 
she regards her army as a national one, not merely 
as a fragment of the polyglot forces of the Empire. It 
is not disputed, even by advanced patriotism in 
Hungary that the superior grades in the service should 
issue commands in German and that directions and 
general orders to high officers should be couched in that 
language, but from the colonel downwards the officers 
of Hungarian regiments should give their commands 
in Magyar. That is the demand of Hungarians. It 
has been long felt to be a grievance that Hungarian 
soldiers should be commanded in a foreign tongue 
and any hope that the Imperial order will put an 
end to the agitation is futile. It is true that there are 
parties in Hungary which take different views on 
national questions, the Kossuthists are more violent 
than the others and their views extreme, but on this 
point public opinion is practically unanimous and 
there will be no wavering. Even the patriot with 
moderate aims supports the cry for the use of 
the national language in the national army and 
every constitutional means will be exhausted to 
secure it. It is thought unreasonable that officers 
in command of Hungarian regiments, who have 
often lived twenty or thirty years in the country should 
be unable to speak Magyar and all those who have any 
acquaintance with the intense pride of race which 
animates the Hungarian will not mistake the spirit in 
which the demand is being pressed. There is also 
complete confidence that it will be successful, whereas 
the determination of the other party to the dispute would 
seem to be by no means so strong; and the Emperor’s 
‘* manifesto ” to the Hungarian Premier, if it does not 
concede much, shows a concessing spirit. Political 
experience warns us that a long and embittered strife 
may give the control of the situation to the more violent 
partisans, whose demands may prove really inadmissible 
in the interests of a united empire. At present the 


alliance of Moderates and Extremists does not prohibit 
the hope that a reasonable compromise may satisfy all 
legitimate national pride without impairing either the 
vital points of military unity or the bonds of mutual 
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esteem which have hitherto held together the King and 
his people. The Austrian Emperor and Hungarian 
King is so justly popular in this country and so sincere 
a sympathy is felt for him in the difficulties of his 
constitutional position that we are naturally inclined to 
underrate somewhat the arguments which may be ad- 
duced on behalf of the Magyars. It is a generous 
sentiment which bids us desire a peaceful close to a 
career which has been continuously both in private and 
public the sport of a remorseless destiny. On the other 
hand, this country has no more sincere friends in 
Europe than the Magyar race which finds innumerable 
points of sympathy with the British character and there 
is no divergence of political interests to disturb our 
mutual attachment. In the quarrels of friends we may 
well hesitate to take a _ and can only hope that the 
judicious views which have hitherto regulated the com- 
plicated relations of Austria and Hungary may again 
find a way out which will satisfy the honour of both 
people and sovereign. The Magyars are ready enough 
to welcome any concession of the latter to national 
feeling. Though his unhappy son and the late Empress 
Elizabeth were both more closely enshrined in Hungarian 
hearts there are few regions in Hungary where the 
King’s birthday is not a genuinely national festival. 
His recent action in the matter of the army is attributed 
to the influence of the Austrian staff, unanimously 
hostile to the Magyar national spirit ; and the intem- 
perate speech of the Austrian Premier went a long way 
to cancel the Emperor’s tactful manifesto. If the 
demands made are firmly limited in the sense we have 
already indicated, concessions should not be impos- 
sible. In the Swiss army the utterance of words of 
command in two languages has not been found incon- 
sistent with efficiency in a regiment and the Hungarian 
demand does not go so far as that. 

All friends not of Hungary alone but of the Austro- 
Hungarian State will pray that the rumours of the 
Sovereign’s abdication which reached this country are 
unfounded. They were certainly prevalent in Hungary 
itself a few weeks ago. No onecould strongly criticise 
such a decision if Kaiser Franz Josef thought fit to 
make it, but the result for his Empire might be of the 
gravest. The heir to the throne is not credited with 
possessing the qualities which his position will inevit- 
ably demand. We are far from justifying the voice of 
rumour, so often falsified by the after careers of Royal 
heirs, but no one acquainted with Magyar views can be 
unaware that in any controversy between sovereign and 
people a far more serious situation may arise hereafter 
than any which would be at all likely to ensue from a 
dispute between the present King and national senti- 
ment. Rightly or wrongly Franz Ferdinand is not 
regarded as a sympathetic figure by Hungarians and 
there is undoubted truth in the statement that a strong 
party might, in the event of his failing to satisfy national 
demands, seek to change the succession. The sugges- 
tion of a son of the German Kaiser in the rdle of Hun- 


garian King is not in reality so absurd as may appear on- 


the face of it. The German it is true is supposed to be of 
all races the most antipathetic to the Magyars. This is 
only true with a considerable difference. The Austrian- 
German is hated and his language tabooed, the German 
of the German Empire is looked upon as the member of 
a virile race with a great future before it and ruled bya 
great sovereign and as such the German, though not 
altogether attractive to Hungarian sentiment, as is the 
Briton, is not despised or hated. Pan-German aspira- 
tions have few terrors for the Magyars who do not 
believe them to be supported by any considerable 
section of sober and influential Germans. Any king of 
German origin would undoubtedly have to become more 
Magyar than the Magyars, but such transformations 
are not unknown to hi , the Bourbons who ascended 
the Spanish throne did not take one generation to 
become Spanish to the core and Louis XIV.’s own 
grandson quickly falsified his premature boast as to the 
abolition of the Pyrenees. We desire to foment no 
journalistic scare but it is We'l to recognise the 
Possibilities of all political crises} and these matters 
are possibilities though remote. It would be folly 
to close our eyes to the consummate tact with which 
the German Kaiser has always played his part before a 
Hungarian audience. There is no reason to doubt his 


' would be very 


sincerity, for he is not likely to ignore the importance of 
Hungary in the politics of Central Europe at the present 
time or the possibilities of the future. His personal 
popularity in that country is undoubted. It has never 
been forgotten that in 1896 he poigted out, when speak- 
ing at Buda Pesth, the proud position held by 
Hungary in the Hapsburg Empire. and in frequent 
visits (as during the last fortnight) he has never failed to 
flatter Magyar sentiment. Exaggerated stories on the 
subject may be rightly dismissed as canards: no party 
in Hungary commanding any overwhelming volume of 
national opinion desires to eliminate the rightful 
heir to the throne without a trial, but future 
differences might not have so ready a solution as under 
the present King, and controversy would be conducted 
with greater bitterness. For that reason it is sincerely 
to be hoped that the present Kaiser will leave 
as few disputes as possible to be settled by his 
successor. 

Geographical and racial considerations make Hun- 
gary the pivotal State of the Austrian Empire. In 
such a position she surely has enough to satisfy the 
widest ambition. Austrians already believe that she 
has more than her share of power, but, though the 
Magyar element is not the largest in the Hapsburg 
dominions, it is the most compact; and the most 
gifted with those qualities which go to make an 
imperial race. Hungary must therefore continue to 
hold the key of the situation unless she makes some 
prodigious political blunder. Standing alone as a 
nation the Magyars could never be a great Power and 
would forfeit much of their influence and the influence 
of their statesmen in European affairs. It must be 
remembered that the population loyal to Hungarian 
ideals is about 12,000,000, and of these only half are 
pure Magyars. This is a consideration which may well 
give pause even to a race which has every excuse for 
national pride. If Englishmen have the right to offer 
advice which should attach to well-tried friendship they 
would counsel an appeal to their own history as proving 
the influence of reasonable compromise on the destiny 
of a great people. 


THE HOUR OR THE MAN? 


GOME people who are very angry at the reopening 
of a question of economics which they thought 
had been set at rest for ever in England pay Mr. 
Chamberlain the compliment of believing that he alone 
is responsible for it. If his influence were removed 
they think, or affect to think, that the controversy would 


die a natural death for want of a leader: that he can 


ive vitality to a cause which has none of its own apart 
om his personality. The prophecy, if it is not merel 


‘the outcome of political pique, shows that there 


survives a theory of social and political development 
which modern historical methods hold in contempt. It 
is the ‘‘ great-man” view of history applied to the 
future instead of, as is usually the case, to the explana- 
tion of the past. But these prophets mistake a 
symptom for a cause. It is notorious that some years 

o Mr. Chamberlain was one of the most determined 
of free traders, and this implies that years ago the 
movement of which he is now the figure-head, and it 
may be the chief engineer, had a genesis which has 
nothing to do with Mr. Chamberlain’s personality. 
We cannot of course tell yet whether the in- 
terposition of his particular personal influence 
may result in a victory for what may be called 
the stream of tendency which had undoubtedly set 
in years before Mr. Chamberlain was discovered to 
be riding the whirlwind and directing the storm. But 
if afterwards we may be looking back and discussing 
the success of what is now called the new movement 
we shall certainly be able to say that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
part in the transaction has a remarkable resemblance to 
that of other men with whose names great changes are 
associated. Perhaps it need hardly. be said that without 
Mr. Chamberilain’s personal merits or demerits being 
affected in the slightest degree his title to distinction 
considerably affected by the success or 


failure of his passage of the Rubicon. This considera- 
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tion of the possibly more or less casual connexion which 
the name of a distinguished man may have with the 
success or failure of a great change in opinion—and this 
is always at the bottom of all other changes brought 
about by men themselves—should prevent the indis- 
criminate hero-worship of those who appear to have 
triumphed with the triumph of their cause, or the undue 
disparagement of those who appear personally to. have 
been defeated with its failure. 

It is quite certain that in the majority of cases the 
great man seems to have been pushed into the ‘‘ move- 
ment” from the outside, and to have done very little 
towards pushing it up to the point where he has come 
in with such apparently amazing results. Whether he 
was indispensable or not would appear to be unanswer- 
able because we must first be sure that it was in the 
predestined scheme of things that a particular change 
should be effected, he being ‘raised up” for the 
purpose. Was it in the order of Providence that 
Adam Smith and Sir Robert Peel plus Bright and 
Cobden should bring about free trade; and then 
gee in the inverted providential order that 

r. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain, if they succeed, 
should reverse that policy? If everything that 
happens must happen it is a little difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that not only the hour but the man is 
appointed and nothing is fortuitous. But that is not 
the way human affairs generally strike the observer. 
A certain man does not really seem to have been in- 
dispensable because there is far from being an air of 
the absolute about his taking the side he actually took 
in the business. There is no more reason to suppose 
inevitability about, say, Napoleon or Cromwell 
managing their respective revolutions than there is 
about one of a number of contractors getting the job 
for which they have tendered. Of course this is not 
true if everything is arranged ; contracts and revolu- 
tions alike being equally important or unimportant to 
a superhuman observer. Moreover if we accept the 
indispensability theory we appear to commit ourselves 
to the belief that all the lost causes were simply wrong 
causes, and were defeated because Providence raised up 
at the proper moment the indispensable men in order 
to secure their discomfiture. This has indeed been a 
favourite controversial weapon ; but naturally its per- 
missible use has been strenuously denied by those who 
happened to belong to the defeated party. It would 
seem, indeed, to be chiefly in such cases as these, con- 
flicts between the contradictory views which always 
divide men on what they take to be the fundamentals of 
religion or politics, that the theory of the indispensable 
man is brought into play. In these contests it suits the 
victorious party to exalt the prominent man as the 
instrument of Providence. The other side-believing in 
the truth of their own views look upon him merely as 
the representative of opinions which at a particular 
crisis unfortunately happened to be the stronger. 
There could they argue be nothing inevitable in his 
appearance ; as an intriguer, a wire-puller, an ambitious 
man who had created or found opportunities of pre- 
eminence, he was the head of his party. But his being 
there at that particular time was an accident, it had no 
particular significance ; and most of what seemed his 
special power was supplied by the circumstances of the 
time which had brought the two parties to the point of 
a life and death struggle. 

What, however, of the qualities of genius which he 
displayed which can hardly be suppesed to have been 
possessed in such rare measure by any other man of his 
time? Yet might not much less genius than his have 
been sufficient for the purpose of leading a party in 
revolt whose enthusiasm and devotion called forth all 
the latent power which existed in subordinates from 
the highest to the lowest? Who can say that with all 
Napoleon’s great lieutenants there was not sufficient 
military ability in France to make possible the career of 
another Napoleon had the actual Napoleon been 
captured as he came back from Egypt? It was not 
greater military ability than his own that ultimately 
settled matters but the exhaustion of the forces of 
revolution. The same remark is true of the English 
revolution in the seventeenth century. It is conceivable 
that Cromwell in the position of Monk would have found 
that the time had gone for playing the rdle of Cromwell. 


When the counter-revolution set in it needed no super. 
eminent ability on the Stuarts’ side to re-establish the 
monarchy. There is certainly a moment always in 
the lives of the greatest men when it becomes 
evident to the most ordinary observer that they are 
not indispensable. With men in office, statesmen, 
leaders of this party or of that, Popes, Primates, 
Lord Chancellors, men at the heads of great busi- 
nesses, anything it may happen to be, it is always 
when they die at any rate : often it is when they resign 
or are dismissed, or somebody succeeds them in the 
ordinary course of things. In business the big man 
anticipates events by devoting his functions to a com- 
pany with limited liability, and a fairly good substitute 
takes his place. The device has not yet been success- 
fully adopted in politics ; and it must be confessed that 
the Bismarcks, the Beaconsfields, the Gladstones and 
the Salisburys do leave a certain amount of confusion 
behind them which rather tends to rehabilitate the 
theory of the great man. Still common experience, 
reviewing most political occurrences, except the most 
stupendous, and the men who have taken part in them, 
has crystallised into the almost proverbial expression 
that no man is indispensable. 

In events of the first rank, as when Rome passed 
into the hands of the Emperors, or Constantine founded 
Constantinople, or Europe became Teutonic, or the 
East and’ West were discovered and laid open by 
Europeans, it seems even less disputable. The great 
forces are so obviously out of conscious human control 
altogether; much more are they independent of any 
individual. Certain great names, however, strike us in 
association with the events, and we cannot always 
correct the impression of our senses by calling in aid 
a juster insight into the nature of things. It may be 
said, to be sure, that these prominent men have had so 
much more influence on events than ordinary persons 
that without them it is almost impossible to conceive 
their having taken place. That is so: almost as difficult 
as conceiving that the nameless people have had any- 
thing to do with them ; and yet if we eliminate all these 
we can only speculate where precisely the great man 
would have been. For his place is not easy to fix 
except it be as the agent of his contemporaries. It is 
perhaps only a mere accident of the political constitu- 
tion of a society with whose names great changes or 
revolutions have been or shall be connected. Nothing 
hardly could be more definitely ascribed to individual 
initiative for example than the founding of Constanti- 
nople. Butin fact it is impossible to say that there is a 
more necessary connexion of Constantine with Con- 
stantinople than of Watt with the steam engine or of 
Stephenson with the locomotive. If we could have 
applied no name to those phenomena other than the 
names of their discoverers we might have imagined 
that in some mysterious way they alone made the 
phenomena possible. But nobody believes this. It is 
quite evident that ultimately without them we should 
have arrived exactly at the same results. Apparently 
‘we were waiting for the man: we were really waiting 
for the contribution of all men to the evolution of the 
event. When in the stream of time we have arrived at 
a certain point who does the thing that has to be done 
is, so far as we can see, a matter of indifference; it 
usually only depends on who is in the field first, for 
there are hundreds who if not forestalled are equally 
competent. Later illustrations than the steam and 
locomotive ones may be given in the departments of 
electricity from Faraday down to Marconi. The great 
distinction between the man whose abilities seem tran- 
scendent and other men in the history of human develop- 
ment, seems to be that the former gets a larger portion 
of the work that falls to both done at a coup; and not 
so many subsequent efforts have to be made before the 
idea is completed. But either at a stroke or by instal- 
ments society will get done or said, whether in states- 
manship, poetry, or conquest, all that it is competent 
for, through the man on whom it confers its own 
genius. It makes its own geniuses as the bees their 
queens. 
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L’EMPEREUR DU SAHARA. 


yous in a long, narrow, silent street ; and 

not a Parisian, not a sergent de ville, in sight. 
A moon, however ; a moon that floods this steep wall 
with a pale light. Thus am I alone, au clair de la 
june. And I am pensive: for this is the very spot for 
réveries, for fancies. And I am also at peace—there 
being no one to jostle or otherwise embarrass me. Dear 
Paris, with her steep houses and occasional steep walls, 
the last covered with affiches or bearing the official 
intimation, ‘‘ Défense d’afficher”. Such a wall is this 
one: bare, not for the bill-poster. And as I scan it I 
perceive the words, ‘Loi du 29 Juillet”. A bad day 
for the bill-poster, le 29 Juillet. It saw, I suppose, a 
long discussion in the Chamber of Deputies and ——. 
Heavens, the law defied! If not defied, at least 
cheated. There, in great chalk characters, the enthu- 
siastic inscription : 

Vive l’Empereur du Sahara!” 

Noris this all. A few yards farther down, more chalk, 
another enthusiastic inscription, which runs : 


“* Vive Jacques I*!” 


Ah me, some new agitator in Paris! I am accus- 
tomed to the mural messages of the agents of the 
Orleanists, Bonapartists, Nationalists, and others; but 
who is Jacques I*, l’/Empereur du Sahara? Are 
M. Loubet and M. Combes in danger? A plot, a coup 
d’état? And all at once I am seized with fear: were a 
sergent de ville to turn the corner, see me and see the 
inscription, he would surely arrest me as the author of 
that inscription. Am I not alone in the long, silent 
street ? Vain to suggest that I be searched for chalk : 
the sergent would conclude that I had thrown it away. 
And I hear him saying, ‘‘ Venez avec moi”. And I 
hear myself protesting, ‘‘ Mais, Monsier l’agent, ce 
n’est pas moi. Je n’ai rien fait. Je rentre tranquille- 
ment chez moi. Je vais me coucher”. And I hear him 
repeating, ‘‘ Venez avec moi, et pas de discussion”. 
His hand on my arm... . off we go. . . and ; 
hurry, Ihurry. Were flight not suspicious I should run. 

And this morning, in my paper, I read: ‘‘ Atelegram 
informs us that the Emperor of the Sahara is slightly 
indisposed, and that he must keep to his room.” And 
in another journal : ‘‘ His Imperial Majesty, Jacques I, 
is suffering from a severe cold.” And in a third: ‘In 
spite of his indisposition the Emperor of the Sahara is 
in daily consultation with his Ministers. We hear on 
excellent authority that he has now framed his Pro- 
clamation to the Powers.” Mystére! The Sahara 
an Empire, ruled by one James the First! ‘‘No”, 
explains a Parisian, ‘‘not ruled: possessed”. And 
then I learn that the latest Emperor is no other than 
M. Jacques Lebaudy, the sugar-refiner; and that he, 
an adventurous soul, happened one day upon the 
Sahara, and after viewing it, cried, ‘‘A moi, le 
Sahara”. Yes, all the Sahara for M. Jacques Lebaudy. 
Sand and sand for the sugar-refiner. Eloquently 
he continued, ‘‘ This shall be an Empire, and on 
the spot I proclaim myself Emperor”. And the few 
sailors, who accompanied him, cheered. Aghast, I 
listen to my Parisian ; and he, gesticulating, continues, 
“* Up went a flag, and beneath the flag stood Lebaudy 
and his men, a sublime picture”. It was a pink flag; 
and when it flies over the palace in Sucreville—the 
capital of the Sahara—it will be embroidered with a 
gigantic L. ‘‘And, mon cher”, cries my Parisian, 
‘* Lebaudy has already designed a palace and ordered a 
throne, and what is more he has commissioned a skilful 
workman to construct a guillotine”. More, more about 
Jacques I*, I plead. And then I hear that he will 
found a newspaper, has already engaged an editor and 
instructed him to select a staff ; and that he will also 
introduce the Order of the Sahara; and that he will 
appoint a Representative to deal with the Powers at 
the Hague ; and that on the night of his accession the 
Sahara will be decorated and illuminated. En féte, 
the Sahara. Says my Parisian: ‘‘ Des lanternes, des 
drapeaux, des fleurs artificielles, et de la musique.” 

es, music in the Sahara; and Jacques I* is busy 
Selecting a National Anthem. Also, a Guard, finer far 
than the last Napoleon’s, to protect Jacques I*. In 

everything, everything, save—subjects. But you 


cannot have an Empire and be an: Emperor without 
subjects. You must rule somebody. You must have 
men to rally round the flag. You must have a crowd 
to cheer the Emperor. You must have readers for a 
newspaper. You must ——. ‘Mais vous allez trop 
vite”, interrupts my Parisian. ‘‘Lebaudy pense A 
tout. ‘| va attirer bien du monde au Sahara.” 
What? Yes, certainly. Amazing perhaps, but true. 
Jacques I* will engage his subjects at so much a day. 
Jacques I* has agents all over the place whose sole duty 
it is to find him a people. ‘‘ What are you doing?” says 
the agent. ‘‘ Nothing”, comes the reply. ‘‘ M. Jacques 
Lebaudy has founded an Empire”, explains the agent, 
‘* and will take you as a subject if you vow to be loyal ”. 
‘*How much?” is the question. ‘‘ Five francs a day”, says 
the agent. ‘‘ Bien”, often enough is the answer. And 
so—en route for the Sahara. And so—en route for the 
great towns of Lebaudyville and Sucreville, Sahara. 
Adieu, Paris. Adieu, ma belle France. Adieu, la 
République. From the window of the railway carriage 
one takes one’s last look at the Parisians. From the 
deck of the steamer one takes one’s last look at the 
French coast. From ——. But my Parisian can con- 
tain himself no longer : coughs: chokes: throws back 
his head, and laughs and laughs. 

‘*Un fou”, says this unimaginative, this portly and 
apoplectic bourgeois. ‘‘ Je vous le répéte: C’est un 
fou, un fou, un fou.” And he proceeds laboriously to 
explain that, as M. Jacques Lebaudy sailed away with 
an unlawful number of guns and cannons, an unlawful 
quantity of powder, and again broke the law by 
failing to inform the Government of his destina- 
tion, he can be arrested any moment as a pirate. 
‘*On doit respecter les lois,” he continues pompously. 
And a Nationalist, one of those violent and incoherent 
Nationalists, agrees. ‘‘ But”, he cries, ‘‘ since Loubet 
pardoned Dreyfus, in France there are no laws”. So, 
politics. Yes, in France, politics are mixed up with 
quite foreign affairs. Bignon, bourgeois,—whose 
collars were lost in the wash,—who received in their 
stead Duval’s collars, who wore Duval’s collars, who 
refused positively to give up Duval’s collars, was 
responsible for a domestic Affair. I cannot go into the 
merits of the case: no doubt Bignon was to blame and 
perhaps Duval was not altogether guiltless. But the 
argument, the fierce dispute, should have been confined 
to those collars: Bignon and Duval had no right 
suddenly to accuse one another of being criminally 
implicated in the Wilson, Panama, Dreyfus, and other 
scandalous Affairs. . . . However, in Paris, politics 
are mixed up with quite foreign affairs. My 
Nationalist rages against Jacques I*. My Nationalist 
declares that when M. Loubet retires Jacques I", 
with the Government’s consent, will be pro- 
claimed Emperor of the French. Else—why is 
he not arrested? Else—why did not Pelletan, the 
‘* sinister” Minister of the Marine, send out a fleet to 
capture the sugar-refiner? Ah, why? Would you 
know why? Then hear: “ Pelletan is in the pay of 
M. Jacques Lebaudy. Pelletan has been promised a 
handsome income by the Emperor of the Sahara”. 
And——. ‘‘Voici Jacques cries a camelot. 
*€ Voici l'Empereur du Sahara”. And upon looking up 
I see a toy that represents M. Jacques Lebaudy holding 
a pair of scales, which contain, respectively, sand and 
sugar. 

Kio, the Dream of Jacques I*. Yes, the Dream of 
his Imperial Majesty : depicted by a cartoon and dis- 
played by another camelot. Ah me, the silence, the 
sadness, the monotony of the desert! Not an oasis: 
only sand. No men, no animals; deadly, the Sahara. 
But what is this—an illusion, a mirage? Yes, what is 
this blithe and beautiful spectacle of a brilliantly dressed 
figure seated on a golden throne, with other brilliantly 
dressed figures around him? Sand, certainly; but 
here and there, palms and luxuriant flowers—and a 
tzigane band, and a café in the distance, and a kiosk, 
and a roundabout over there, and a camelot flourishing 
a newspaper, and—yes—an omnibus; in fine, all the 
advantages, all the joys of civilisation. You can almost 
hear the band and the shout of the camelot and the 
rumble of the omnibus ; and yet this—this—is Sucreville, 
the capital of that once barren desert, the Sahara. A 
gracious smile plays about the mouth of the Emperor. 
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It is plain that he is good, and well beloved. There, 
seated on his throne, he appears to be the idol of his 
people. ‘‘ Vive Jacques I*!” Cheers and cheers in 
the Sahara. ‘Vive notre bon Empereur!” The 
National Anthem of the Sahara! .. . ‘‘Si tu es gen- 
tille”, says Paul, blithe student of the Latin Quarter, 
Je t’'aménerai Ja-bas”. And Mdlle. Mimi, who is 
fascinated by the cartoon, asks if “it is far”. Ofcourse, 
Paul reflects ; yes, Paul, as usual, would say something 
stirring, something wise. At last he speaks. ‘‘ Yes, Mimi 
dear, it would take you and your. Paul, your dear Paul, 
many months toreach the Sahara. Train; boat; camels. 
En route, savages. Also, wild beasts ; and no water. 
All of a sudden you sink, sink ; and ——”’. ‘‘ Assez”, 
cries Mdile. Mimi, ‘‘nous n’irons pas”. But Paul the 
wise, Paul the brave, laughs at Mdlle. Mimi’s fears ; 
vows that in spite of the savages and the sinking the 
Sahara is ‘‘trés bien”; declares himself ready to 
become a subject of the Emperor of the Sahara. 
‘* Where is he?” asks Mdlle. Mimi. ‘Que tu es 
béte!” exclaims Paul. Why, béte? Well, because 
Jacques I“ would remain strictly incognito until he has 
issued his Proclamation to the Powers. ‘‘Enfin”, 
says Mdlle. Mimi, ‘‘il se cache”. Hide himself, in- 
deed! Fancy Jacques I“, of all emperors, a coward ! 
But there is no reasoning with Mdile. Mimi. Come, let 
us go. If Mdlle. Mimi could be trusted Paul might 
tell her many startling secrets about the Sahara ; but 
_as she cannot be trusted, she must await developments. 
And so we proceed to the Bal Bullier. And as we pass 
through a long, narrow street we pause to view an in- 
scription on the wall. Certainly, an enthusiastic inscrip- 
yuc But faded, faded are those great characters in 


Vive Jacques 
And: 
Vive ’Empereur du Sahara ! ” 
Joun F. MaAcpona.pb. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY LONDON.* 


[ CONDON two hundred years ago was a compara- 
tively small city of about 600,000 inhabitants, the 
rough and ill-kept main roads to which had been but 
slightly improved since Tudor times. The ghastly 
spectacle of many of the trees on the Southwark Road 
bending under their burden of hanged men, most of them 
executed for political or religious opmions, which made 
the chief approach to the metropolis under Henry VIII. 
and his children like unto that of some ogre or dread 
Asiatic despot, had indeed been slightly modified, but 
none the less the decomposing heads of “‘ traitors” still 
filled the atmosphere round and about Loridon Bridge 
and Temple Bar with myriads of baneful microbes. Our 
immediate forbears were evidently not over-particular 
about sights and smells. They were accustomed to see 
men sitting in the pillory pelted with rotten eggs, and 
ssibly included among their immediate circle not a 
ew who had been deprived of their noses and ears for 
expressing too freely their opinions, political and 
religious. The drains were in an appalling condition. 
The innumerable churchyards were so full of coffins 
that they often projected through the turf, and the way- 
farer returning from the theatre or a party not infre- 
quently received a most unpleasant shower bath from 
an upper window. Bear and bull baiting, dog fights 
and boxing matches were attended even by Royalty as 
late as 1820 and five years later all the ‘‘ dandies” in 
London were paying high prices to stand in the carts 
round Tyburn to behold twenty-two of their fellow- 
creatures hanged for misdemeanours the majority 
of which in our time would be punished with a 
few days’ imprisonment or even by a comparatively. 
small fine. 

There is in Sir Walter’s book an illustration bearing 
the late date of 1810, in which a woman is represented 
kneeling in a cart bare-backed and being flogged 
as the tumbril trundles through an evidently leading 
thoroughfare—possibly the Strand or Holborn. Not 
one of the many passers-by of various rank seems in 
the least degree upset by so disgusting a spectacle. 


* ‘London in the Eighteenth Century.” Sir Walter Besant. 
London : Black. 


Other times other ways of seeing things. Did not the 
refined Henrietta Maria, on her return from exile, have 
her carriage stopped on London Bridge that she might 
obtain a better view of the decaying heads of ‘‘ traitors” 
that were exhibited at various poimts on the parapet? 
It is very curious in this connexion to read the accounts 
in the leading gazettes and magazines of this period of 
the barbarous tortures to which Damien, the man who 
attempted the life of Louis XV., was subjected. They 
tormented him for three consecutive days, his coup de 
grace being only achieved by four horses tearing him 
limb from limb on the evening of the third. Polite 
London deemed it a most becoming punishment and 
an edifying way of ridding the world of ‘‘a monster” 
whose guilt, by the way, was never proved. - The ultra- 
refined ladies—ladies immortalised by Reynolds and 
Gainsborough—read of these horrors in their favourite 
gazette and, as they sipped their chocolate, smiled 
approval. People accustomed to horrible sights became 
unintentionally callous. Our ancestors were not exactly 
cruel—Amanda screamed when she saw a blackbeetle 
crushed and Malvina had a fit when her pet spaniel was 
run over by a cartwheel—but they were indifferent to 
human suffering. As to the brute world, except in the 
case of domestic pets, their comfort or suffering were 
matters quite beneath notice. The very clergy did not 
trouble about them, and some even attended, with their 
wives and families, bear baiting, dog fights, and duck 
hunts. A people nurtured on daily horrors were not likely 
to take much interest in the manner in which prisons were 
managed or prisoners treated. Hogarth, whose works 
are greatly drawn upon by Sir Walter Besant for the 
purpose of illustrations, was about the first Englishman 
of genius to draw attention to the abominations per- 
petuated in Newgate and the Fleet, but it was not until 
1830 that any serious change for the better was effected. 
Not long since I was chatting with a niece of Elizabeth 
Fry, and she by no means an old woman. In any other 
country but England a public monument would have 
been erected long ago to the memory of this noble 
woman, to whom humanity owes a deeper debt of 
gratitude than it realises. To the tenderness, the great 
courage and the indomitable will of the illustrious 
Quaker is due that by degrees our prisons have 
ceased to be “hells” to become gradually schools of 
reform. 
No doubt the generalisation of education has-produced 
a sort of dead level of thought which has been decidedly 
detrimental to originality and has nearly destroyed 
individuality. There were many more ‘“‘ eccentrics 
even fifty years ago than at present. Dickens un- 
doubtedly knew the model of Pickwick, who after all 
was but a grandson of Sir Roger de Coverley and a 
grandnephew of the Vicar of Wakefield. This marked 
individuality of character which was only possible at a 
period when society was restricted, as Dawson Damer 
said, to ‘‘the noble six hundred and no more ”, was 
undoubtedly of great value to the novelist of the 
eighteenth century, and of that particularly brilliant 
period which began with Dickens to end with George 
Eliot. The literature of the eighteenth century, how- 
ever, does not seem to have entered into Sir Walter’s 
scheme. He briefly alludes to Johnson, Swift, Steele, 
Addison, Fielding, Richardson, Goldsmith, and Smollett, 
but probably he considered the subject too vast for his 
purpose, and, moreover, it has been frequently dealt 
with by specialists. 
ty eas treated in a rather slighting manner—half 

a dozen lines dispose of Reynolds and Gainsborough, 
and Hogarth is introduced at length only because he 
depicted better than any of his contemporaries the 
everyday street life of his age. On the other hand the 
topography of the City and its architecture are admir- 
ably treated and form the principal feature of the book. 
The eighteenth century had a great fascination for Sir 
Walter Besant, who has drawn its social aspect so 
graphically in several of his finest novels, ‘‘ The Chaplain 
of the Fleet” and ‘St. Katherine by the Tower’. 
London in the beginning of the eighteenth century was 
still rich in fine ruins of the monastic and other eccle- 
siastical buildings destroyed by Henry VIII., but they 
were allowed to fall into decay or were ruthlessly pulled 
down by a tasteless generation to make room for the 
dreadful square Dutch buildings that still exist in Soho, 
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Bloomsbury and Mayfair. But even these monotonous 
dwellings were redeemed by exquisite internal decora- 
tion. The reception rooms were lofty and imposing. 
The Adams attended to the ceilings and Grinling Gibbons 
and his pupils to the wood-carving. The staircases were 
broad and noble and the doorways and chimneypieces 
were often quite magnificent. In every way these 
Georgian houses were superior to the ugly mansions of 
the middle Victorian period. The new Flemish style of 
to-day is not perfect but its gables and pinnacles break 
up the sky-line and often with excellent effect. But the 
English have not yet, says Octave Uzanne, ‘‘ acquired 
the sense of doorway and pedestal”: to understand this 
truism we have but to compare the entrances to the 
Foreign Office, an otherwise fine building, with those 
of the palace on the Quai d’Orsay, or the pedestal of 

ueen Victoria’s memorial statue opposite Windsor 
Castle with that of the Gambetta monument in the 
gardens of the Tuileries. 

The social aspect in particular of the eighteenth 
century attracted Sir Walter Besant. He considered 
it even more picturesque than the Stuart or Tudor 
times, and in a measure he was right. The contrasts 
between class and class were even greater for, whereas 
civilisation had advanced to a state of ultra-refinement 
in the drawing-room, the lower class were still in an 
exceedingly backward condition having made but very 
slight progress since the Reformation, and they had 
lost that refining influence that marked their existence 
in the Middle Ages which was due to the poetic side of 
their ancient religion. 

Side by side with an almost Satanic callousness, and 
an incredible coarseness the eighteenth century fostered 
ultra-refinement in art, costume and manner. It was 
essentially a polished age—in the drawing-room. A 
man was not a gentleman who could not make an 
elaborate bow, and a lady was scarcely to be considered 
of ‘quality ” who did not know how to curtsey to the 

round. It took months for a young gentleman who 
had just left the universitiés to acquire the art of snuff- 
taking and how to manage his ‘‘box”’. Odd to re- 
late, at the present time snuff-taking, which for many 
years had gone entirely out of fashion, has suddenly 
returned to a certain popularity. The gold and the 
enamelled ‘‘ boxes” are being fetched out of the 
cabinets in which they have .reposed among the 
‘*Chinay” and the “‘ bricea-brac ” for nearly a hundred 
years, and ‘‘ Mixed” is again in vogue but—let 
us sincerely hope—only for a passing hour. Our 
scandals, it may be a satisfaction to some to know, 
compare favourably with those which delighted Queen 
Charlotte, and interested Horace Walpole. ll the 
great ladies a hundred and fifty or so years ago nearly 
crushed each other to death in their struggles to see the 
Duchess of Kingston’s trial in Westminster Hall on a 
charge of bigamy, but have not their descendants done 
the very same thing quite recently when one of their 
friends got into a pickle? After all it is fashions that 
change and not human nature. In the eighteenth 
century the sexes lived almost entirely apart. There 
were indeed a few salons where ladies and gentlemen 
met to discuss politics, &c., but as a rule the ladies 
played cards among themselves, whilst their husbands 
gambled at their clubs. Gambling was the pet vice of 
the age. Everybody who was anybody gambled—but 
in this respect, if we may credit the voice of gossip, we 
are not much better off than our great-grandfathers and 
mothers. If they played faro and picquet from morn 
till night, we play bridge and roulette from night 
till morn. Sir Walter tells us that card-playing towards 
the end of the eighteenth century gained even the 
servant class and that mistresses sometimes found it 
difficult to get the dinner cooked because the servants 
had a card-party. Did not Mr. Punch the other day 
draw attention to ‘‘ bridge” in the kitchen? The mirror 
held up by Sir Walter Besant wherein we see the pass- 
ing show of a hundred and more years ago reflects 
much of what is going around us in this year of grace 
1903, for 
Les hommes, les femmes, 
L’amour et le vin, 
Tant que le monde tournera 
dl n’y aura que cela. 

RicHarRD Davey. 


CONCERNING MUSICAL JOURNALISM. 


i age and again events remind me of the painful 

necessity of giving my brethren a prod. Such 
an event has occurred recently: I have been reading 
some of my brethren’s criticism. Or rather, I should 
call it their journalism ; for between journalism and 
criticism there is a great gulf set. Journalism, hasty 
stuff splashed down on paper at midnight, mere reports 
of concerts—that is one thing, and possibly a good 
enough thing in its way ; but criticism, the expressions 
of a man’s deepest feelings about a work of art, or an 
attempt at a work of art—that is quite another thing : 
it demands care and time. There is little real criticism 
to be found nowadays: everyone is in such a terrible 
hurry to be in first with his views on Herr So- 
and-So’s latest symphonic poem, or on Miss Some- 
one-else’s handling of the violin, that neither the 
care nor the time can be given. So it is that to-day 
I write not about criticism but about journalism. I 
have a lot of English musical journalism, a good deal 
of American, and a great deal of French ; and it seems 
to'me that unless my English brothers look round and 
try to pull themselves up to the general level they will 
become a laughing-stock for the rest of the world. 
Day by day their mere writing becomes more sloppy ; 
day by day their views have less and less of colour and 
individuality. It could not be otherwise. The daily 
press of London waits for no man ; and unless a critic 
is perfectly fearless and dreads nothing less than having 
to change his opinion he is bound at the last to come to 
scribbling sheer inanity. He must write in a hurry and 
he dare not commit himself; and so, having nothing to 
say, or not daring to say it, he ceases to care for the 
manner in which he utters his nothings. 

There is another reason besides his cowardice which 
keeps the English critic from turning out even decent 
journalism ; he lacks a subject matter. His French 
and American confréres are stirred up by a constant 
stream of new events. If Paris pays little attention to 
the master works it is at any rate incessantly producing 
works by native compésers. If America does not 
possess many serious composers she is at any rate 
keenly on the alert for the newest things from Europe. 
The symphonic poems of Strauss are still novelties here ; 
in America they were played immediately after they were 
published. We in England have our faculties dulled 
and jaded by everlastingty listening to oratorios, to the 
same Beethoven symphonies and sonatas, the same 
Chopin selection, the same songs. What can we do 
save describe the performances with the same interest 
that we might take in describing a fire? We note 
tiny unimportant differences im readings ; we remark 
that Mottl takes a Beethoven movement much slower 
than Richter does; we sagaciously remark that Miss 
X. has a fine contralto organ in need of training. And 
this wretched stuff is called criticism ; it appears every 
morning in the London papers. We need to be jostled, 
shaken up, thoroughly awakened. Our editors should 
not compel us to go to provincial festivals to hear 
“Elijah” for the thousandth time; nor should the 
exigencies of the advertisement office require us to 
notice every whipper-snapper of a pianist who chooses 
to hire S. James’ Hall for an afternoon. Our energies 
should be reserved for only the things whose import- 
ance warrants our calling public attention to them. 

I know that both in erica and France the critic 
has often to write too hastily. But with what zest he 
goes to work, and how little he cares whether or not 
he may have some day to alter his opinion! When 
Philip Hale and James Huneker used to write in the 
New York ‘Musical Courier” one could always turn 
to their columns sure of getting something full of dash 
and life and showing keen insight. There was no sit- 
ting on the fence for them: if they had to form their 
opinions rapidly at least they did form them and gave 
emphatic utterance to them. They enjoyed their work 
and wrote English which, if journalistic, as it of course 
had’to be, was lucid, pungent and often picturesque. 
There were none of the stale old stock-phrases that 
one finds day by day in the “‘Times”. In short their 
work was the work of men who were really interested 
in what they had to do and they had ample literary skill 
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to express themselves. In France the best criticism 
since Berlioz'’s time has been, to my mind, written by 
Bruneau; but even the most ordinary critics write 
clearly and with enthusiasm. As in America they have 
the privilege of signing their names, and what they 
write represents what they themselves think, and is not 
the opinion and feelings of an impersonal machine called 
ajournal. I believe most of our men would at once do 
better and more serious work if they were not merely 
allowed but compelled to sign their articles. The shelter 
of anonymity has a demoralising effect : it tends to lazi- 
ness and slovenly writing. 

There is in literary criticism a tradition and habit of 
fairly good English—good workaday stuff, clear, terse, 
sinewy. In France and America that tradition has 
been handed to musical criticism: musical criticism is 
as well written as literary criticism. In England the 
same thing cannot be said. Not only do our musical 
critics not know how to write, but they seem scarcely 
to know good writing when they see it. I sometimes 
wonder when reading some of their masterpieces 
if they have read half a dozen books on other 
than musical subjects. How many of them could 
sit down and give a just critical estimate of some 
past novelist or essayist or poet, an estimate show- 
ing a true historic sense, an appreciation of the 
qualities of fine English, and a fairly wide know- 
ledge of literature? Not many, I fear. They seem 
almost to glory in their ignorance like the man who 
heard Agamemnon mentioned—‘‘ Aga—what ? Do I 
know him?” It is this narrowness that makes their 
stuff dull, tedious and provincial. They write as if 
music were a thing detached from human life: that 
Handel, Bach, Beethoven and the rest lived as we do 
to-day, were interested in much the same things, were 
subject to the literary, political and other influences of 
the time—this seems never to occur to them. They 
appear to think of great composers as machines which 
turned out music and nothing more. 

And now I come to alast point. It used to be saida 
few years ago that the new criticism, as it was called, 
was the work of men who knew nothing about music. 
Even when it was admitted to be readable it was 
said that, being the product of ignorant men, it 
must necessarily be wrong. Now the charge I 
bring against most of our criticism to-day is that 
it is the work of men who are startlingly ignorant 
of music, its history and all its developments. 
I don’t know why the power of writing and some 
knowledge of literature should imply ignorance of 
music; I do know that the critics who are most 
ignorant of general subjects know least about music. 
I would like to know how many of them could write a 
fugue, play at sight from a full score, or pick out a 
tune on the violin. It is partly this ignorance that 
makes them so careful not to commit themselves. And 
it will only be when we get men who are generally 
educated and at the same time musicians that the 
musical journalism of the dailies will cease to be the 
most wearisome portion of their columns. 


Joun F. Runciman, 


A CONTRAST IN HOSPITALITY. 


I OFTEN wonder what the American, visiting London 
for the first time, thinks of us as hosts. The 
Englishman who goes to New York needs not so much 

. letters of introduction as letters of preservation— 
letters of entreaty that he be not killed with kindness 
outright. As his ship steams into harbour, the: very 
statue of Liberty seems to be passionately striving to 


express through her lips of stone the hope that he will | 


have ‘‘a lovely time”. The very officers of the Customs 
House, cruelly misunderstood men, hasten to show 
their simple and barbaric reverence of him by appraising 
at three times its value his every dutiable impediment. 
Free, at length, of their embarrassing attentions, he is 
soon to realise that the whole city is agog to please 
him—to take him by the hand, and whirl him around, 
and dazzle him, and, having primed him with a 
surfeit of rich food and wine, to ask him, in a 


tone of sober wistfulness, whether it meets with 
his approval. What, I repeat, can the Americap. 
visitor think of us? How much of his approval can we 
meet with? It never occurs to you to ask that question, 
You, for whom on his own soil he really has put himself 
out, piling kindness on kindness, and grudging no time 
or trouble that shall secure that ‘‘ lovely time” for you, 
take on your own soil precious little notice of iim. You, 
who were so promptly made free of any club in New 
York, perhaps go so far as to put his name down as a 
temporary member of your own club, from whose secre- 
tary he will receive, after a decent interval, the glad 
tidings that he may come in after payment of a modified: 
subscription. Perhaps you ask him to a meal in a 
restaurant, ‘‘to meet a few friends” whom you don’t 
take the trouble to invite ; and thereafter you sigh 
with the sense of duty nobly done. This difference in in- 
ternational courtesies offers a problem, surely, to ethno- 
logists. For it cannot be that every Englishman: who. 
goes to New York is an angel, and every American 
who comes to London is an ape. I myself have often, 
on the platforms of Euston and Waterloo, bidden God’s 
speed to Englishmen whom I wished to remain for ever 
on the other side of the Atlantic ; and I have met here, 
and been entertained by (for their choice here is 
between hospitality and isolation), many fascinating 
Americans. Of course, one must remember the difference 
between gur country and theirs—between what is to be 
seen by them here and by us there. We neglect to hang 
out a bush, confident in the quality of our wine. If, for 
instance, an American is about to visit Westminster 
Abbey, we do not feel that we must accompany him 
and point out the beauties: he can see them for him- 
self: there is no doubt about them. On the other 
hand, the beauties of a twenty-nine-story building are 
not quite so obvious ; and the American is not even 
sure, in his heart of hearts, that they are beauties at all. 
Thus he feels that he cannot let an Englishman go 
alone to and up and down New York’s equivalent for a 
cathedral. He takes care that the Englishman 
be first flushed and expanded at his expense, 
and so be in a state to receive the hypnotic 
suggestion that a twenty-nine-story building really is 
something for the native to be proud of, and for the 
alien to envy. He knows well that for every sip of the 
wine he offers us he must daub a fresh coat of green 
upon the bush. And he is anxious—ever so wistfully 
anxious—that we should drink deep. If the historic 
beauties of London did not appeal to the archzological 
and esthetic senses of the American sightseer, we 
should not be at all vexed. They do not appeal par- 
ticularly to us. We take them as a matter of course. 
We know that they are there, and admirable, and that 
no visitor’s ecstasies can improve them. If we were a 
young nation, we should take a more explicit 
pride in them. But if we were a young nation, 
they would not be there at all. There is the 
tragedy of a young nation: its anxiety to congratu- 
late itself, and to be congratulated all round, on 
possession of things which it will not possess till it 
has ceased to care about them. I have no patience 
with people who have no patience with what they call 
the “‘ brag” and the ‘‘bluster” of Americans. To me 
our cousins’ desire to persuade themselves and us that 
they have a very romantic and heroic national history, 
and that there is poetry and beauty in their buildings, 
is a very agreeable and appealing quality. Be sure that 


we ourselves, before we grew old and beautiful, bragged 


and blustered quite as freely. Nor can it be said that 
the Americans are at all grudging in their recognition 
of our achievements. They are quite as hearty over 
what we have done as over what they would like 
to have done. Quite recently was started in London 
a little paper whose aim was to quicken our 
pulses weekly by presenting us with tit-bits of 
British daring. This seemed to me a shaky foundation 
for success. We take the business of British daring 
for granted : we don’t want it dinned into our ears for 
even the small consideration of one penny weekly. 
But the venture is explained by the fact that it was con- 
ceived by an American. And its success, if it does- 


succeed, will be due not to English but to American. 
readers—not to an old and surfeited nation, but to a 
hungry young one. Youth and age: there, of course, 
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ou strike the reason for that difference in hospitality 
between Americans and Englishmen. The mutual 
visitors are not judged on their own merits, but ac- 
cording to their backgrounds. Out there the most 
undesirable Englishman is treated with the interest 
and the reverence due from youth to age. In here 
the most desirable American is treated with the 
superiority which age necessarily feels over youth. 
Neither this superiority nor that reverence is unmixed. 
Just as an old man’s contempt for youth is tinged with 
envy and fear of its advantages, and just as a young 
man’s reverence is tinged with pity and mockery, so 
must we resent Americans for that so much more of 
the future is in their hands than in ours, and so must 
Americans feel that they can afford to pamper us, 
the harmless, the futile. Thus, our inhospitality is 
not quite so shameful in ys, nor is their hospitality 
quite so admirable in them, as one might at first 
suppose. Both phenomena, at all events, are ex- 
lained. 
. If you will now take this theory from the general 
sphere to which I have applied it, and transfer it to the 
special sphere of dramatic art, you will find, not less 
certainly, the reason why a successful English play is 
sure to be received with rapture in New York, whereas 
the greatest American successes are played here to an 
audience of upturned noses.. Mr. Clyde Fitch is the 
most popular dramatist in America. Some of his most 
popular plays have been performed in London. Yet 
Mr. Fitch has never received our public’s accolade, 
and has always been lectured on his crudeness and his 
unscrupulousness by those critics who make it their 
business to suit their tastes to the tastes of the public. 
His ‘‘ Climbers”, at the Comedy, has had the customary 
reception. On the other hand, Mr. H. V. Esmond is 
one of America’s darlings. And he has endeared him- 
self not merely through plays which have been successful 
in England, but also through plays which, produced 
first in America, have been subsequently slighted in 
England. ‘‘When We- Were Twenty-one” was 
deemed a masterpiece in America, yet the British 
ublic gave it the go-by. Similarly, ‘‘ Billy’s Little 
ve Affair”, another masterpiece in America, and 
now to be seen at the Criterion, has set all the heads 
of the critics shaking very gravely. It seems as 
though even an English play that comes wreathed with 
American laurels must necessarily be suspect. For I 
cannot see that ‘‘ Billy’s Little Love Affair” marks any 
decline from ‘‘The Wilderness” and other of Mr. 
Esmond’s plays which these same critics thought so 
very nice. I am sure they would have purred over it if 
it had been offered first on native soil. Yet it 
would have been no worthier of their purrs than is 
“The Climbers” of their hisses. It would have been 
the same silly little old story that it is, with no charm to 
excuse its remoteness from life, and with a great deal 
of ugliness which is the less tolerable because we are 
evidently expected to think it charming. Mr. Esmond’s 
play and Mr. Fitch’s have this in common: both are 
comedies in which we see vulgar people. But, whereas 
Mr. Fitch keenly satirises a vulgarity which he has ob- 
served, Mr. Esmond asks us to coo with delight over a 
vulgarity which he has invented. Mr. Fitch throws in 
a lot of stage-tricks in case we should grow tired of 
his very clever and true study of a gambler. Mr. 
Esmond thinks that if only his heroine be called 
“‘ Billy”, and write love-letters signed ‘‘ Wang” to some- 
body called ‘*‘ Toodles”, we shall watch with breathless 
interest the process whereby she is falsely suspected of 
an intrigue really carried on by the female villain. Had 
the play been written by an American, it would surely 
have failed in America. Had ‘‘The Climbers” been 
written by an Englishman, it would surely have been 
acclaimed in England. The difference of hospitality 
for plays is the same as it is for persons. Much is 
made of the English play or person, however undesir- 
able. The American person or play, however desirable, 
is cold-shouldered. For on either side, plays, like 
persons, are judged not as in themselves they are, but 
by wide association. 
Max BEERBOHM. 


A NATIONAL ART COLLECTIONS FUND. 


N EARLY three years ago a suggestion was thrown 

out in these columns for the foundation of an 
English society modelled on that of the Amis du 
Louvre in France, a society of private subscribers who 
should buy, as their means and opportunities permitted, 
some of the valuable pictures that come into the market 
and are lost to the national collection. It was urged 
that a permanent body of subscribers might, with very 
modest resources, fill some of the serious gaps on the 
modern side of our national collection, thus con- 
tinuing what has been done by separate committees 
in the purchase of works by Madox Brown, Burne- 
Jones, Legros and Rodin. A number of moderns, 
who do not come within the conditions of the Chantrey 
Bequest, even if these conditions were carried out, are 
still unrepresented : it will suffice to recall the names of 
Millet, Daumier, Courbet, Manet and Monticelli. Such 
funds as the National Gallery has to spend are 
exhausted in the purchase of more ancient art. But 
these resources are miserably inadequate for their 
purpose: as each year goes by the prices of good 
pictures become more enormous, and our Treasury 
no more generous: hence we cannot keep in the 
country even the chief masterpieces that come into the 
market on the break-up of private collections. It was 
argued, therefore, that if the proposed Society of 
Friends of the National Gallery were to compete on this 
ground with the buyers, official or private, of other 
countries, it would be necessary not merely to have 
a body of regular subscribers at a modest figure, but 
that the society should be a nucleus for wealthy 
and patriotic men who would respond to a ‘‘call” 
upon them for a donation when the emergency 
arose. 

The idea discussed here had occurred independently 
to others interested in these matters. Thus Mr. 
Claude Phillips raised the question in one of the 
monthly reviews, pointing out in some detail the 
alarming losses our country is suffering from the 
sale of pictures from the older private collections 
that pass into American, French, or German hands. 

These projects were favourably received, but nothing 
immediately came of them. In the interval the helpless- 
ness of the National Gallery as compared with foreign 
institutions of the kind has been further illustrated. 
There are several reasons for this helplessness. There 
is first of all the insufficiency of the Government annual 
grant, already touched upon,* and the fact that this 
annual grant must be expended within the year, any 
balance unexpended reverting to the Treasury, instead 
of being carried on. But even with the existing re 
sources more might be done if the system of manage- 
ment were not so faulty. It is faulty in two respects. 
In foreign institutions of the kind, not to speak of our 
own museums, the director is a highly trained specialist, 


‘who devotes the whole of his time to his work. He is 


able to watch for opportunities, nay, to create and 
nurse them, and he is able to be on the spot when 
there is any sudden occasion. It is obvious that a 
director whose time is given to the profession of paint- 
ing and to the affairs of the Royal Academy as well is 
at a disadvantage, even supposing his competence in 
knowledge and taste to be of the highest. But our 
National Gallery system ingeniously adds to this 
handicap by requiring that the director’s judgment 
shall be endorsed by that of a committee of trustees, 
and not merely by the majority vote of the committee 
(which would be hampering enough) but by their 
unanimous decision. Consider only the delays that this 
implies, in face of impatient sellers and eager com- 
peting buyers, and it is not surprising if the report is 
true that owners of pictures and dealers are ceasing, in 
disgust, to submit pictures at all to the trustees. Con- 
sider further how little chance a work of some special 
character of excellence has of carrying the votes of a 
whole committee, and the deadlock at the National 
Gallery is sufficiently explained. There are men on the 
committee who could be individually trusted to buy 
well in one direction or another ; their own collections 


* £5000, for purchase and travelling expenses. 
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stand in evidence : but the resultant of their diverging 
forces is nil, or movements of a timid sort. 

Such is the deplorable system of our National Gallery 
at a time when decision, anticipation, and prompt 
action are more than ever necessary to secure pictures 
of value. But even if that system were bettered voluntary 
aid would still be required to second the utmost efforts 
of the officials. There must be in the country many 
wealthy men willing to help at a sudden call, as the 
trustees themselves have more than once generously 
done ; and there must be a very great number of lovers 
of art, not wealthy, but prepared to pay a small annual 
subscription if a proper scheme were submitted to them. 
What is required is an organising of those volunteer 
forces, and a central body that will make it its busi- 
ness to watch for opportunities and that will be 
able to appeal to its constituents with the necessary 
authority. 

This organising of volunteer service is now to be 
attempted. A generous offer was made some months 
ago of a sum of money to pay preliminary expenses, 
and several meetings of sympathisers were held, at 
which preliminaries were discussed. The provisional 
committee, of which Lord Balcarres is chairman and 
Mr. Ernest Beckett treasurer, has now issued an appeal 
and a list of those who have already expressed sympathy 
with the scheme, a list that includes the directors of 
our chief public galleries and museums. A meeting is 
to be held in the course of the autumn to which 
definite proposals will be submitted, and a council 
and executive committee will then be elected. In the 
meantime all who are interested should apply for copies 
of the appeal to the honorary secretaries, pro tem., 
Messrs. Isidore Spielmann and Robert Witt, at 47 Vic- 
toria Street, Westminster, under the title ‘‘ National 
Art Collections Fund ”. 

As the title implies, the scheme includes the National 
Gallery, but covers a wider area. It is proposed that 
there shall be three separate funds (1) for ancient 
pictures and drawings ; (2) for other ancient works of 
art ; (3) for modern works of art. The funds at the 
disposal of the British and Kensington Museums need 
supplementing as well as that devoted to pictures, 
though the need is perhaps greatest in the case of 

ictures, because they are the most universally col- 
ected works of art. For each of these funds special 
donations will be invited, but the subscriptions (at a 
guinea) will go into a general fund to be apportioned 
among the different objects by the executive com- 
mittee. 

The word committee may suggest the question : how 
is the society to escape the difficulty that hampers the 
trustees of the National Gallery ? On this crucial point 
the policy of the society will be to appoint in each case 
a highly qualified buyer and give him the maximum of 
discretion. These buyers will give their services 
gratuitously. The name of the buyer whom it is pro- 
posed to appoint for a limited period in the sections 
of pictures, ancient and modern, will, it is believed, 
command general confidence. In other branches the 
expert ‘‘would be chosen as circumstances demand, 
and according to the precise nature of the objects 
which it is proposed to obtain ”. 

Such are the general lines of the scheme. The 
names already associated with it are fully represen- 
tative, and the next step is to obtain as large as 
possible a body of subscribers and the adhesion of 
those who are ready to do more than contribute this 
minimum of support. Among the readers of the 
SaTurDAY Review it is to be hoped there are many 
whose love of art and patriotism will respond to the 
appeal. For in the present distress there is a better 
prospect of our reproach being taken away by volun- 
tary effort, than by a change of policy on the part of a 
Government harassed with other things. No one is 
likely to divide a cabinet on the apg of protection 
for the diminishing treasures of art in the country, 
though it is a form of protection that would have few 
enemies ; but the example of other extra-parliamentary 
leagues goes to show that a league of lovers of art 
might have a reflex effect on the unwieldy parlia- 
mentary conscience in addition to the direct results of 


its activity. 
D. S. MacCo 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE LIFE. 


HE London and Lancashire Life Assurance Com. 
pany is one of the offices which has had the good 
sense to grant a more liberal share of profits to its 
articipating policy-holders than they formerly received, 
e society was founded in 1862, and the original 
founder is still the manager and actuary of the office, 
At the date of its formation the shareholders took 
20 per cent. of the surplus divided at each valuation, a 
proportion which, in the circumstances then prevailing, 
was not inappropriate. In 1899 new articles of asso- 
ciation were substituted for the Company’s deed of 
settlement, and it was provided that all participating 
policies effected since 1897 should receive go per cent, 
of the surplus, instead of 80 per cent. as previously, 
This is a wholesome example which might be followed 
with advantage by the proprietors of some other com- 
anies. 
t Although the London and Lancashire has many at. 
tractive policies and gives good results to policy-holders 
who commence their assurance when quite young, it 
cannot be regarded as one of the most conspicuously 
successful of British offices. Its liabilities are valued, 
as shown by its recent returns to the Board of Trade, 
on the basis of interest at 34 per cent., which, while 
entirely adequate for the purposes of security, implies 
a much Smaller surplus from interest than is obtained 
by companies valuing at 3 or 2} percent. The average 
rate of interest earned upon the funds during the past 
five years was £3 19s. per cent., showing the small 
margin of only gs. per cent. per annum as a contribu- 
tion to surplus. The reserves have, however, been 
strengthened on the present occasion, since the 
Canadian policies have been valued at 34 per cent. 
instead of the 4 per cent. adopted five years ago. 

In one important respect the company shows a great 
improvement : the proportion of the premium income 
absorbed in commission and expenses has been re- 
duced to 20 per cent. from the 26 per cent. which pre- 
vailed five years previously. This very important 
saving should materially improve the prospects of par- 
ticipating policy-holders; but the provision set aside 
for expenses at the valuation still constitutes a smaller 
proportion of the premium income than the expenditure 
which is actually being incurred, so that no contribution 
to surplus is made from what is technically called 
‘loading ”, which is the difference between the net 
premiums valued and the office premiums actually 
received. 

In these circumstances a large surplus is scarcely to 
be anticipated. The total profit made during the past 
five years was £103,127, of which £85,000 was distri- 
buted. Of this amount the shareholders received 
£15,603, and the participating policy-holders £69,397, 
leaving £18,127 to be carried forward. ‘ 

The share capital paid up in cash is £10,000, in 
addition to which there is £10,000 for the proprietors’ 
share of previous profits. After crediting interest on 
this £20,000 at the rate of 4 per cent. the balance of 
profit taken by the shareholders involves a tax upon the 
policy-holders of less than 1 per cent. of the premiums. 
It is thus apparent that the proprietors of the London 
and Lancashire in their dealings with their policy- 
holders are much more liberal than the great majority 
of the shareholders of proprietary offices. 

The bonuses declared on participating policies are 
not large: policies which have been in force for five 
years receive a reversionary addition at the rate of 
Lt 2s. 6d. per cent. per annum. The odd 2s. 6d. is 
presumably the result of the extra 10 per cent. of the 
surplus allotted to policies effected since 1897. Policies 
that have been in force for ten, fifteen, and Brier 
years receive a reversionary addition at the rate of £1 
per cent. per annum ; while the bonus on policies that 
have been in force for twenty-five years or longer 1s 
41 5s. per cent. for each year of the valuation period. 

It would be unfair to call attention to the bonuses 
being small without at the same time pointing out that 
the premium rates charged by the Society are much 
below the average. The comparative rates for whole 
life assurance for £100 charged by the London and 
Lancashire Life and, on the average, by British Life 
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offices in general are, 4 158. 10d. and £1 18s. 9d. 
respectively at age 20; £2 6s. 10d. and £2 8s. od. at 
30; 43 2s. 4d. and £3 4s. 6d. at age 4o; and 
46s. 10d. and £4 115. 6d. at age 50. Especially at 
the younger ages at entry this difference in premium 
rates compensates for the relatively small bonuses, and 
makes the participating policies of the London and 
Lancashire Life compare very favourably with other 
offices whose bonuses are at a much higher rate. The 
advantage from this source, however, gradually dis- 
appears with the increase in the age at entry. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SOLDIERS AND SAILORS IN LONDON, 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Carlton Street, London. 
24 September, 1903. 

Sir,—May I trespass on your space to explain a 
misapprehension which appears to exist with reference 
to the Union Jack Club, which is to be erected in the 
neighbourhood of Waterloo Station for the benefit of 
our sailors, soldiers, and marines. It is that the club 
will benefit the garrison of the metropolis only, whereas 
its main object is to provide accommodation, food, and 
lodging at a reasonable price, and in a convenient 
situation for men of both services, from all parts, when 
staying in, or passing through, London, on leave, or 
duty. The scheme has already been widely circulated 
in the press, but it has been frequently said of late to 
members of the committee, and to myself that we 
cannot expect to get much money from the provinces 
as it does not concern them. 

Residents in the provinces do not apparently realise 
that sailors, soldiers, and marines are recruited from 
all parts of the United Kingdom, and that about 
200,000 of them, including numbers of men of terri- 
torial, i.e. county, regiments, pass through Waterloo 
Station alone, in normal times, in the course of a 
year. Some of these are on duty, some on leave 
on their way to their homes, or visiting London, 
perhaps for the first time, and they have no 
comfortable place at hand at present where they 
can obtain a good bed, or a comfortable meal, or 
reasonable accommodation of ariy kind at a moderate 
cost. Has not then every provincial town and district 
an interest in providing these men with a club on an 
adequate scale, and conveniently situated, to which 
they will naturally go on arrival for food and lodging, 
instead of leaving them to the danger of becoming 
stranded in London, or to the doubtful hospitality of 
chance acquaintances? The Union Jack Club is to be 
a National Memorial to those who died recently in the 
service of their country, and in fact, a recognition, and 
a mark of appreciation to those who are still serving, 


of many a brave deed performed, perhaps hitherto, |. 


unrecognised. Are not the provinces to take their part 
in contributing to this memorial, which must be of 
more lasting and more practical benefit than some 
obelisk or mural tablet? Funds have been raised for 
the erection of many county memorials in churches, and 
elsewhere, and I am under the impression that in many 
country towns and districts there still exist balances 
of these funds and of those subscribed during the war 
in South Africa for the benefit of Reservists, &c. Could 
not part of them, at least, be contributed towards the 
amount needed for the Union Jack Club, and should 
not the whole country realise that this is not a metro- 
politan scheme merely, but a great National under- 
taking ? 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR HacGarp, Major, 
Secretary, Union Jack Club. 


THE BURDEN OF THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Revigw. 
23 September. 
Sir,—You once protested against the institution of 
that most modern of advertisements, the competition 
instituted by those whose business it is to sell the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica”. But I think you will 


agree with me that the results of the competition are 


even worse than you anticipated. An acquaintance of 
mine holds a lectureship-at one of the universities and 
is well known for bis skill im‘his subject. He has 
noticed that of late his correspondents have much in- 
creased and that many of them write to him to answer 
questions which he can only consider puerile. In the 
only one of these letters of which I have personal 
knowledge, gossip about things in general is suddenly 
interrupted by the question, ‘Could you tell me why 
the sky is blue, the grass green, and the snow white? ” 
It was some months before he discovered that the ques- 
tion was a part of the ‘‘ Times” competition. But the 
University don is not in reality so great a sufferer as 
those who are unhappy enough to be in a position of 
authority at reference libraries. The authorities at 
the British Museum, to take the most conspicuous 
example, are requested by all sorts of unknown corre- 
spondents to tell them what king played a good game 
of tennis, what man of science invented heat, and if 
they could give information as to the best history of 
the universe well indexed and not exceeding 300 pages. 
No one is wholly safe from inquiries and I see that one 
of the evening papers in self-defence has issued answers 
to all the questions. The incubus is becoming unbear- 
able and | cannot but think that those responsible for 
the competition—who are giving unheard of sums by 
way of prizes—should be forced to compensate hard- 
worked men upon whom this additional burden is 
placed. As to the competition itself I can only suppose 
that everyone will have answered everything right. 
Certainly most of the information necessary is now 
common property.—I am yours, &c. 
British Museum READER. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN: A GLOOMY VIEW. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Kenchester Rectory, Hereford. 

19 September, 1903. 
Sir,—In this world of paradox nothing as yet has 
assumed the Gilbertian proportions of Hamlet with 
the title-rle omitted, except Mr. Chamberlain’s adminis- 
tration minus Mr. Chamberlain. It was all very well 
for Downing Street to shed such an animalcule as 
Ritchie. But to part with its empire-maker was suicide. 
What does it mean? Simply, we may conclude, 
that the Cabinet, destitute of the courage of its con- 
victions, has sacrificed its mainspring to a combination 
consisting of the Nonconformist Conscience, Welsh 
imbecility, Irish insanity, and the molubdinous slow- 
belly of Scotland. So the Empire is to be offered up 
a sacrifice to fanaticism, dribble, lunacy, and the 
stolidity of ‘‘Scots wha hae”? It is almost enough 
to make one turn Home-ruler ; for, certes, that the 
intelligence of the predominant partner, even if hampered 
by a bogus conscience, should be overweighted by mere 

separable accidents seems preposterous. 

here remains the further problem—in shedding 
Mr. Chamberlain, are we also shedding the colonies ? 
What a glowious triumph for our modern Norths and 
Rockinghams! What an apotheosis of the Little 
Englander! Paris vaut messe, but an empire is not 
worth a crust, and England poses before the world as 

baser by several degrees than Henri of Navarre. 

Compton READE. 


FISCAL POLICY: WHO IS THE CONSUMER? 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
21 September, 19¢3. 

Sir,—One of the great advantages suggested as 
resulting from free trade in England is that consumers 
benefit by low prices. Let us grant the fact and then 
see how it works out. No one will deny that during 
the last quarter of a century the average position of the 
worker in wages and comfort of living has improved, 
not only in free-trade England but in nearly all outside 

otection countries. This is especially true for the 

nited States. If so, the improvement is independent 
of fiscal policy ; it must have resulted, I submit, from 
the higher mental development under higher education 
of the average man. We know, indeed, without doubt, 
that the educated man can live more comfortably, can 
even attain a higher degree of mental luxury on £200 
a year than can the boorish on £1,000 a year. 
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Now suppose we change our fiscal policy by the 
introduction of protective duties in retaliation, so that 
our manufacturers, now handicapped, can again trade 
on a free-trade basis? No single free-trader objects in 
theory to this being done. His objection is that in 

ractice it is impossible. If impossible, cadit questio. 

t us suppose it done. 

The experience of France, Germany and the United 
States proves that a rise in prices will not prevent the 
advance in wages and comfort of the worker ; this 
advance, as shown, depends on advance in mental 
development. So the worker will not suffer. 

But the consumer? The idle consumer will suffer. 
He must pay more for his subsistence and luxury, and 
he cannot equate this by more remunerative labour, 
because he does not labour at all. Would this be to the 
advantage or disadvantage of our millions who are not 
idle? It would unquestionably be to their great advan- 
tage. Englandis the ‘dumping ground” of the idle. One 
writer of note has even gone so far as to contemplate a 
future for Great Britain as the world’s playground—or 
Rosherville Gardens. The old idea that non-workers 
are useful as distributers of labour is exploded and 
though we must always have the lazy with us—whether 
of the submerged or of the ‘“‘ hupper sukkles ”—the less 
they are in number the better for those who labour 
with hand and head. ‘ 

One question for free-traders:—Do they allege that 
the British workman gains by England’s free-trade 
attraction for the idle consumer ? 

Your obedient servant, 
F. C. ConsTABLE. 


* PORT” AND ‘“ THOUGHT”. 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay Review. 


Sir,—In the poem printed in ‘‘To-day’s” issue of 
19 September, I was exceedingly pleased to see “‘ port” 
and ‘‘thought” occupying their proper position as 
rhymes. ere is an absurd journalistic prejudice 
against this, and 

‘* For she is the Belle of New York 
Subject of all the town talk ” 


created quite an outcry. It was said such rhymes 
were vulgar. Though if you ask the objectors to pro- 
nounce such rhymes for you, it is impossible to discover 
exactly what they think they have said. Your poet 
makes ‘‘ town” rhyme with “‘ grown” which seems to 
me an error, for nobody pronounces these words 
similarly. I am, Sir, 
ERNEST PoMEROY. 


DR. JAMESON’S MANIFESTO. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—Dr. Jameson’s manifesto to the electors of 
Cape Colony issued on behalf of the Progressive party 
is entirely in harmony, if the solecism may be per- 
mitted, with the discordant party conditiofis prevailing 
in the Colony. In the first place it reads very like an 
attempt to enter the lists against Sir Gordon Sprigg 
as Progressive leader. As a good Progressive, Dr. 
Jameson would perhaps be the most dangerous of Sir 
Gordon Sprigg’s rivals. The manifesto is an appeal to 
the electors to support the maintenance of the position 
of the Colony as an integral part of the British Empire. 
But its generalities are sharply qualified by its more 
concrete suggestions. Dr. Jameson, with an eye to 
the feeling of the electorate worthy of Sir ‘Gordon 
Sprigg himself, declares himself an uncompromising 
opponent of the introduction of Asiatic labour. Yet it 
is perfectly certain that the capitalists, with whom the 
future prosperity of the Colony largely rests, see no 
other way out of the labour difficulty. Whilst it does not 
follow that the opposition of Cape Colony could keep 
Asiatics out of the Transvaal if the Commission which 
has been inquiring into the matter should support the 
mine-owners in their desire to import. British Indians 
and Chinese, the views of Cape Colony as embodied in 
the votes recorded at the coming general election must 
have weight and the Progressives clearly believe that 
the constituencies are wholly in favour of exclusion. 

I am, Sir, yours very truly, E. S. 


REVIEWS. 


“EGO ET REX MEUS.” 


‘The Correspondence of William I. and Bismarck,” 
Two Vols. London: Heinemann. 1903. 


HEY who are on the look-out for “‘ startling revela. 
tions” or are even disposed to be contented with 
new views on the European history of the last fi 
years will probably be disappointed with these letters, 
but they are of great value to students of temperament, 
As illustrating the personal relations which existed 
between the Emperor William I. and his Minister th 
are of deep interest and thus indirectly illustrate the 
reasons that gave Bismarck his hold upon his master’s 
confidence. e claim of the first German Emperor to 
the title ‘‘Great” is often disputed and the insistence 
of his grandson in bestowing it has been a cause for 
considerable criticism even in his own country. We 
believe that his right to it will be rather enhanced than 
diminished in the eyes of those who carefully follow the 
correspondence set forth in the first of these volumes, 
Whatever the ex-Chancellor’s indiscretions may have 
been in later life, and they were many and grievous, 
they never in any way reflected upon his old master and 
no disservice has been done to the memory of either 
this publication. It is to be regretted that fuller notes 
have not been added to the text for the benefit of those 
who are not well acquainted with German politics and 
the translator has sometimes imitated only too skilfully 
the Teutonic phraseology of the original; but on the 
whole there is little fault to find with the manner in 
which the book has been edited. 

Any idea that Bismarck and the Emperor stood to one 
another in the relationship of Richelieu to Louis XIII. 
must be dissipated by the evidence brought together 
here. Perfect confidence and self-respect on both sides 
are apparent throughout and whether or no the critic will 
still hesitate to hail the first William as ‘‘ Great”, he 
will probably not quarrel with Gortchakoff’s descrip- 
tion of him as ‘‘the finest chivalric character of our 
epoch”. It is clear now that resentment against his 
opponents and consequent threats of resignation were 
even more common during Bismarck’s career than was 
believed, but they only serve to make more conspicuous 
the tact and attachment of the sovereign. There is of 
course no opportunity in these pages of setting forth 
the grounds Bismarck entertained for the disgust and 
impatience which must often have resulted from the 
intrigues in progress against him, and even from 
legitimate opposition, but we are able to follow here 
some of the causes of disagreement which sprang up 
with the Crown Prince and his entourage. The views 
of the two men on internal policy differed widely. The 
vital question whether or not the Prussian Constitution 
should be liberalised first divided them over the Press 
Laws of 1863, and we have here two letters of great 
interest written during that epoch which mark the 
opening of the breach. It is easy to sympathise with 
the liberal tendencies of the Crown Prince which 
made him resent the law of 1 June, and on the 
other hand with the resentment of the Minister who 
knew that the popular party were looking to the 
Prince as their leader and anticipating the day when 
he would come to the throne and instal a democratic 
ministry in office. The vanity of human wishes has 
rarely been more ‘strikingly exemplified. The old 
King lived another twenty-five years, fought two great 
wars and unified Germany, the minister retaining 
office under both father and son, the latter only 
ascending the throne to die. It is impossible to avoid 
speculating as to whether a united Germany would 
have been possible under a democratic ruler without 
Bismarck. It is doubtful if there would have been 
any war with Austria and the unification of Germany 
might have been retarded or prevented had the 
methods desired by the Crown Prince been attempted. 
In any case it should not be impossible now to 
do justice to both points of view. Unfortunately 
owing to the unseemly wrangles which agitated us 
after the death of Kaiser Frederick, the attitude of 
Bismarck was hastily judged in this country, and 
there, is no defending the brutality of some of his 
methods ; but it is impossible to avoid recognising 
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that his advice to the Crown Prince was often sound. 

His notes on the margin of the Prince’s letters ‘‘ not 

polite”, ‘‘ Youth is always ready with words,” 

are characteristic, but his objections to Dr. Geffcken 

as the Prince’s confidant were more than justified by 

the Doctor’s most unhappy proceedings after his 
tron’s death. 

There is nothing contained in these letters which 
does not emphasize the political views expressed by 
Bismarck in his ‘‘ Memoirs”, and indeed the jprefatory 
note insists on this, but they give us little enlightenment 
on vexed questions. One is alluded to more than once, 
the war scare of 1875. Was there really a determina- 
tion on the part of the German military party, backed 
up by the Chancellor, to find a pretext to attack France 
before her new military organisation was complete ? 
Queen Victoria believed it, and she was in a position to 
be particularly well informed on German policy; the 
Tsar Alexander also believed it ; and their intervention 
prevented any such scheme (if it existed) from being 
carried out. In a letter tothe Emperor, published here, 
Bismarck admits that Moltke may have spoken “‘ aca- 
demically ” of the ‘‘ expediency of an attack made at the 
right moment on France”. It will be remembered by 
all readers of the ‘‘ Memoirs” that Bismarck’s principal 
grievance against Gortchakoff arose from this circum- 
stance and the Russian paid dearly for it at the 
Berlin Conference. Lord Odo Russell seems to have 
doubted the truth of the story. It remains a problem 
which can never be wholly solved. 

Bismarck’s general attitude of mind towards France 
and her Government was known before and these 
letters only make it the more clear. He welcomed the 
Republic because he thought it enabled a dangerous 
neighbour to keep the peace. So long as the Republic 
remained, his dread of an Ultramontane attack on 
Germany headed by France under a restored monarchy 
he knew to be impossible of realisation owing to the 
hostility of Church and Republic: he also seems to 
have developed a genuine respect and admiration for 
Gambetta. An interview was actually arranged between 
them by the German Ambassador in Paris, but it never 
took place. On the other hand he disliked and dis- 
trusted the French Ambassador at the Court of Berlin, 
who was a Legitimist and whom he knew to be 
persona gratissima to the Emperor and his consort. 
There was probably also an unavowed reason for 
this attitude. Bismarck was not the man to miss 
the point that the more Jacobinism inflamed internal 
discord, the less menace would France become abroad. 
Bismarck’s resentment of the interposition of England 
and Russia in 1875 fell more heavily on the latter, but 
there is an amusing passage in a letter to Count Miinster, 
the German Ambassador in London, written on 6 July, 
1876, which shows that the reproof rankled. ‘‘ I assume 
from the marginal notes that his Majesty will direct you 
to endeavour to exert a pacifying influence on England, 
whose eager desire for war [with Russia] appears to 
his Majesty to be analogous to that of Napoleon in 
1870. If his Majesty commands pacifying representa- 
tions to be made, you could keep fairly closely to the 
text of the English circular addressed to us in the spring 
of 1875.” The last sentence is a feline stroke for which 
other episodes in Bismarck’s career had not left us 
wholly unprepared. 

But on the whole the impression conveyed by these 
letters is a pleasant one. If it was not exactly genius, 
it was some quality verging upon it that led the King 
of Prussia to choose a man known up to then for 
nothing but violent reactionary sentiments as_ his 
Minister and to support him in the face of popular 
Opposition in carrying out measures only possible 
through a flaw in the Constitution. When success 
began to justify their policy, the sovereign never 
wavered in attributing it to the Minister, nor did the 
Minister forget what he owed to the loyal support 
and calm good sense of his Sovereign. It was the 
fashion at one time to sneer at the pious expres- 
sions which abounded in the Emperor’s public 
utterances, but the passages of the same _ tenor 
which abound in these private communications show 
that his belief in Providence was sincere and a strong 
factor in giving strength to his political attitude, though 
it led to no unwise neglect of big battalions. The 


following passage is only one of many scattered up and 
down this correspondence which show the relations 
between the two men. ‘‘I revert to your own remark, 
that your spirits are in a morbid state” (the letter is in 
answer to a long one from Bismarck offering his resig- 
nation). ‘‘ You feel weary, exhausted, a longing for 
rest steals over you. I understand all that perfectly 
well, for I feel the same ; but can I, or may I, for that 
reason think of laying down my office? Just as it is 
impossible for me to do that, soit is impossible for you. 
You do not belong only to yourself; your existence is 
too closely bound up with the history of Prussia, of 
Germany and of Europe for you to withdraw from a 
scene of action which you have helped to create. But, 
in order that you may devote yourself entirely to that 
creation, you must arrange for an alleviation of your 
work, and I beg you most earnestly to make proposals 
to me with that object.” It would not be easy to find a 
better example of tactful dealing by a monarch with an 
invaluable but touchy servant. The sagacity of the 
writer is demonstrated by the fact that it was written 
sae eighteen months before the outbreak of war with 
rance. 


. THE APOTHEOSIS OF THE A BECKETTS. 


‘The a Becketts of ‘Punch.’” By Arthur William 
a Beckett. London: Constable. 1903. 12s. 6d. 


ls the good old days when the wine circulated 


more freely than is now considered decorous at 
table, our fathers used to declare ‘‘ good ‘enough 
for ‘Punch’” their own very bad jokes. Thus 
they paid it the highest compliment in their power. 
To them, indeed, ‘‘ Punch” represented the quint- 
essence of humour. In its pages they found them- 
selves reflected. The jokes, the allusions, the cartoons 
were such as they could readily understand without 
mental effort or discomfort of any kind. The genius 
of ‘* Punch”, indeed, through all its various changes 
has been in its representation of the prevailing tone, 
the current phase. Average thought, average opinion— 
there it has ever faithfully reflected with the result of 
its hold upon average people. Brilliant writers and 
artists who have essayed to contribute to ‘‘ Punch” 
have first had their wings clipped. To suit the ‘‘Punch”’ 
tradition was to soar not too high. We know the 
degree of refinement in men by the matter they will 
laugh at and the ring of their laughter. The days of 
the cudgel preceded those of the rapier, and in the 
evolution of ‘‘ Punch” from the pot-house type of wit 
to a more subtle idea of the comic may be traced the 
history of the average man. Every generation has its 
jokes, its idea of the comic, its particular form of wit 
arousing that transitory mirth which is as the crackling 
of thorns under the pot. Humour alone remains con- 
stant. The test of true humour is that it shall awaken 
thoughtful Jaughter—the laughter that blends with 
tears. And this is to presuppose a certain degree of 
intellectual activity. A society of men and women is 
required wherein ideas are current and the perception 
quick. Now the joker we have always with us, but 
our stock of humourists is not so plentiful, and the 
very last place in which one would be likely to find a 
humourist figuring frequently is in the pages of an 
avowedly comic periodical. Your jester may turn out 
with fatal facility his weekly column of jokes, quips, 
and anecdotes excellent of their kind, but the genuine 
humourist whose mind is always a grave one, would 
view this ‘‘trying to be funny” to order with a sense 


‘of real horror. Hence the impossibility of running a 


really humorous periodical. ‘‘ Punch” has succeeded 
because it has been content to be comic with occa- 
sional flashes of humour. And the comic paper must 
have its ups and downs. Your jester with the best 
intentions never to transgress the bounds of good 
taste nor to hit below the belt, with that blank space, 
which must be filled somehow, staring him in the face, 
will be sorely tempted, and, if he be not a strong man, 
will surely fall. Who can doubt for example that 
the author of that frequently quoted ‘‘ Punch’s 
advice to those about to marry—don’t” incurred 
a temptation which he was unable to resist? That 
appeal to the gallery is so easy, so fatal. From such 
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errors of taste “‘ Punch” has never been entirely free, 
but a recognition of the pitfalls that beset the path of 
the comic contributor will make for indulgence of 
occasional lapses. Certainly, for many years ‘* Punch” 
has preserved a wholesome atmosphere of dignity 
which must be accounted unto it for righteousness. 
That a considerable amount of public interest should 
surround a periodical which has lasted so long as 
*“*Punch” and has numbered among its contributors 
so many men of distinction was to be expected. 
Whether it is wise to satisfy public curiosity in the 
matter and expose to the e of the multitude the 
inner wotkings of an established institution is an open 
uestion. r. Arthur William 4 Beckett has thought 
it to produce a bulky volume under the title of ‘‘ The 
a Becketts of ‘Punch’—Memories of Father and 
Sons”. The purpose of the book is the glorification of 
the Aa Becketts. ‘‘I claim for my father, Gilbert 
Abbott 4 Beckett, the merit of having helped to found 
*Punch’”, we read; and again, ‘‘Gilbert Abbott a 
Beckett was the originator of ‘Punch’”. Now this 
desire to do honour to his father’s memory is, no doubt, 
praiseworthy filial piety, although it is open to question 
whether the dignity of that ‘‘excellent magistrate” 
would not have been better served by omitting to press 
his claims in a volume devoted to anecdotes and 
reminiscences. But the section devoted to Gilbert a 
Beckett, the friend of Thackeray, occupies but a few 
pages of the book. The major portion of it is devoted 
to what we must call mere ‘tittle tattle” about Mr. 
A. W. a Beckett and his friends. We have long his- 
tories of the various papers, successful and unsuccessful, 
with which he has been connected as editor and contri- 
butor, tales of what he said to distinguished people and 
what they said to him, and many letters to ‘‘my dear 
a Beckett” which have no possible interest except 
the signatures. Mr. 4a Beckett is known as an 
amiable man of great courtesy and geniality. His life, 
no doubt, has been a full and interesting, also a prosper- 
ous one. He has met, and been associated with, 
many distinguished men. He bears a name with 
pleasant associations. But he has by no means 
enhanced the wn of it by the publication of this 
volume. Not that Mr. a Beckett ever actually offends. 
He is indeed a model of discretion and urbanity. 
He destroys no reputations, deals no hard blows. It is 
rather on himself that he would concentrate attention. 
But his egotism is very different from the aggressive 
bumptiousness of youth. Itis a quiet frank assumption 
that the most minute and trivial details in connexion 
with him and his career must be of interest to the 
eneral public. ‘* My advice to literary men and, in 
act, to everybody, is keep a diary—the smaller the 
better—but always a diary. It has been invaluable to 
me in composing this volume.” Wecan well believe it. 
Here is a sample of what keeping a diary leads to. ‘‘I 
remember at Honiton I carried off a prize for history. 
. . » Dr. Mackarness (subsequently Bishop of Oxford) 
was kind enough to compliment me on my literary 
style and my sense of the ridiculous. At Felstead 
when I was a boy of fifteen, I first became a journalist, 
I wrote for the ‘ Braintree Times’ short articles 
about the school, and constituted myself the local repre- 
sentative of the district.” And here is a sample, culled 
at random, of the ‘‘ sense of the ridiculous”. ‘‘ He” 
(Gilbert 4 Beckett) ‘‘ was one of the most reverent and 
truly religious of men. Every Sunday in my life I used 
to march to All Saints’, Ennismore Gardens, where we 
had a pew—my father, my sister and my younger 
brother. My mother, who had been brought up in a 


convent at Avignon, was not always of the party. The 


incumbent was Mr. Harness, who was described as a 
friend of Byron. He had served in the navy, and then 


entered the Anglican Church. He was a charming old. 


Gee but a little indistinct in his utterance. 
hen reading the tenth commandment he used to refer 
to the wickedness of coveting ‘his sox and his sass’. 
For years afterwards I used to be particularly careful to 
avoid looking at any one’s socks, for fear of coveting 
them. Even to this day I think it safer to covet boots”. 
One can understand that twenty-eight years’ association 
with a comic paper would probably blunt anyone’s sense 
of humour. It is harder, however, to imagine that a 
man whose juvenile sense of the ridiculous appealed 


even to a bishop could at any period of his life think 
this funny. Nor is this an isolated example. 
Paris!” writes our author, ‘‘dear Paris, 
expensive but, for all that, dear Paris!” 

But there is one piece of information in Mr, 
a Beckett’s autobiography which we shall always 
cherish, since it explains much that is in the volume, 
** Most of my reading and writing” he tells us “took . 
place at the British Museum. I was sufficiently forty. 
nate to obtain ‘a green ticket’ which constitutes a life 
membership of the reading room”. ‘‘ Agreen ticket” 
mark you! Words fraught with deep significance, 
See how Mr. a Beckett manages to convey useful 
information under the guise of statement of a bald fact, 
The British Museum no longer now grants green 
tickets. They are rose pink or orange. Their posses- 
sion does not ‘‘ constitute” life membership. Their 
possessors must renew them every three months. But 
Mr. a Beckett has no such disability. One can 
imagine him smiling in his pleasant, courteous fashion 
at those luckless orange-ticketed ones, as he passes 
with that proud sense of possession, which only the 
green ticket can bestow, into the British Museum 
reading room. It is always interesting to note how in 
the lives of great men events apparently trivial in them- 
selves are fraught with mighty issues. Thus it is with 
Mr. a Beckett’s green ticket. It may be indeed, that 
in letting’ us into the secret of his possession of it he 
has placed in our hands the key that unlocks the secret 
chambers of his mind and thoughts. Redolent of that 
green ticket is this volume. If Mr. 4 Beckett had not 
kept a diary and possessed a green ticket, this book 
would, probably, never have been written. 


MILLIONAIRE AND SERF. 


** Millionaires and Kings of Enterprise.” 
Burnley. London: Roy. 1903. 
‘©The Woman Who Toils.”” By Mrs. John Van Vorst 

and Marie Van Vorst. London: Grant Richards. 

6s. 
HE authors of these two books are unconscious 
collaborators in revealing the appalling contrasts 
of American civilisation. Both should be read by any- 
one who wishes to understand what the social life 
of the United States is as shaped by the fierce indus- 
trialism which seems to be equally devastating in its 
effects on physical and human nature. Mr. Burnley 
seems to be unaware that there is a moral question, 
which nevertheless is constantly obtruding itself as one 
reads his well-written narratives of the careers of 
American millionaires and multi-millionaires, kings of 
this and kings of that domain of the industrial empire, 
the mere names of whom would fill a column of this 
Review. He is dazzled by their wealth; he does not 
seem to reflect in his inconsiderate eulogiums that some 
of them are morally, and as citizens, no better than 
freebooters; and that most of them ought to 
be impossible in any country civilised and well 
governed. It affects one almost with nausea to think 
that Mr. Burnley supposes himself to be holding up 
examples worthy of imitation; and believes that he 
may incite the youth of this country to follow in the 
steps of his heroes and devote themselves to fortune- 
making. Happily it is useless to incite our youth 
to follow in the footsteps of the American in- 
dustrial kings. Even Jess now than ever have we 
the material resources such as these men have mono- 
polised with the aid of the laws, and of their own 
unscrupulous craft directed to enrichment as the one 
great object of life. The last great chance of our 
speculators passed away when our railway system 
received its final form; and then it did not offer 
chances at all comparable to those which have fallen 
to the American millionaires in numberless ways. 
Land speculations were never possible in our country 
as they have been in America; the great natural 
resources of minerals, of coal, of oil, were never 
here so completely in the hands of landowners who 
intended to extract every ounce of commercial value 
out of them in the shortest time a as they have 
been in the States. During fifty years we have 
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been steadily repressing by factory Acts and labour 
laws that kind of slavery of women and children 
on which our manufacturers in the early days of the 
factory system founded their fortunes, as manufacturers 
are doing in the States at this day. 

Never has it been possible in England, and in- 
deed it can never be possible, for the money interests, 
great employers, multi-millionaires, to dispose of 
labouring men and women as their serfs, as the 
authors of the second book who are American 
women say they do in America. This democratic 
land is in reality composed of a multitude of king- 
doms, and its rulers—the multi-millionaires ‘‘are 
invested with an authority and a power not unlike 
those possessed by the early barons, the feudal lords, 
the Lorenzo de Medicis, the Cheops; but with this 
difference that whereas Pharaoh by his unique will 
controlled a thousand slaves, the steel magnate uses, 
for his own ends also, thousands of separate wills”. 
The ladies mix things a little, but it is clear what 
they mean. Yet it will be noticed that they, 
like most American writers, always seem to hold in 
reserve a belief that in spite of this dominance of the 
millionaire the other individuals preserve their wills 
intact and a system of oppression enlivens their 
energies. ‘‘It was a submissive throng who built the 
pyramids; now each man works for himself first and 
for a master secondarily.” This seems somewhat of a 
paradox; but the explamation seems to lie in the fact 
that even while trying to look at things as they really 
are the American instinctively remembers that according 
to his constitution all men are born free and equal ; and 
he cannot rid himself of old habit. What are we to 
make of a writer who speaks of the oppression of 
the financiers, Mr. Burnley’s heroes; of ‘‘the class 
who through the sordidness and squalor of their 
material surroundings, the limitation of their oppor- 
tunities, are condemned to slow death—mental, moral, 
physical death” ; and yet is on the whole proud of the 
devastating energies which have produced such results? 

Some time ago we noticed a book called ‘‘ Republics 
and Woman” in which an American woman described 
the general social and legal disabilities under which 
American women labour under the political and social 
system. The present authors describe the social 
effects of the economic system on women. It would 
be hard to find a more ghastly account of physical 
and moral degradation than is contained in the 
chapter on the Southern Cotton Mills. There is 
one effect ‘‘whose ugly consequences are in all 
classes and therefore concern every living American 
woman”. This is that ‘‘among the American-born 
women the sterility is greater the fecundity less than 
those of any other nation in the world, unless it be 
France, whose anxiety regarding her depopulation we 
would share in full measure were it not for the foreign 
immigration to the United States which counteracts 
the degeneracy of the American”. The American 
factory woman will not marry or bear children because 
she is as egoistic and individualistic as other classes of 
Americans. ‘‘ The factories are full of old maids: the 
colleges are full of old maids: the ballrooms in the 
worldly centres are full of old maids. For natural 
obligations are substituted the fictitious duties of clubs 
and meetings, committees, organisations, professions, a 
thousand unwomanly occupations.” It is impossible 
here to describe in detail how this picture is filled in from 
the writers’ personal experiences in factories as factory 
hands which were undertaken with the object of studying 
the working woman at close quarters. But we must 
mention that President Roosevelt takes up the authors’ 
statementsin along letter which is prefixed to the volume ; 
and he accepts and deplores in his most strenuous 
‘style the facts as to marriage which are set forth in the 
book. That is very creditable no doubt but how can 
Americans be surprised that the ideals they cherish 
should produce the results they deplore? Can a nation 
which glorifies the amassing of huge fortunes, which 
sets up that object as the proper aim of all people 
of brains and energy, escape the natural conse- 
quence of stimulating the love of luxury, and selfishness 
in countless injurious ways? The factory girls who 
work themselves to death do it for high wages, and 
many of them have no other object in doing it than of 


making themselves independent of home life, buying 
dresses and jewellery and making display. They are 
wonderfully like some of the millionaires of whom Mr. 
Burnley descants. Their moral standard, their narrow 
and low views of life are very much on a par. How 
can the virtues thrive in such an atmosphere? What 
strikes us as more curious than all is President 
Roosevelt’s declamation against the cold hearts and 
selfishness of those who forbear having children, if he 
has read what the authors say of the lives of children 
who are born to factory operatives. It is the greatest 
thing he says for any woman to be a good wife and 
mother. Is it, if her children are put to work at six 
and eight years of age in the terrible cotton mills for 
twelve or fourteen hours a day? Possibly the women 
have more of a conscience in this matter than President 
Roosevelt thinks. He vehemently reproaches men who 
shun married life; but in fact the ladies we have been 
citing show that it is not the unwillingness of the men 
but of the women themselves that is the principal factor 
in American celibacy. We can hardly believe what 
the authors say that thousands of Americans are not 
aware of the facts of child labour. More probably 
they shut their eyes for fear of hindering the much- 
admired enterprise of millionaires. 


DR. LILLY’S OPUSCULA. 


** Christianity and Modern Civilisation.” By William 
Samuel Lilly. London: Chapman and Hall. 1903. 
12s. 6d. net. 

HE talented essayist who has stitched together 
scattered opuscula into a volume must next think 

of a title to put on the back of it. We find Dr. Lilly’s 
historical sketches, to tell the truth, rather scrappy and 
disconnected. His book by almost any other name 
would be as welcome. A disquisition on the old Latin 
hymns, with a little padding out, becomes ‘‘ The Age 
of Faith”. A chapter on the Inquisition merely intro- 
duces us to Mazzini’s ‘‘ Sacro Arsenale”, a kind of 
inquisitor’s pocket-book, together with a few obvious 
remarks on the more humanitarian and less other- 
worldly spirit of modern jurisprudence. ‘‘ What Can 
History Teach Us”? is one of those imaginary 
smoking-room talks, wherein four or five cultivated 
men of the world bandy quotations from Schopenhauer, 
Spencer, Renan, Kant and Zoroaster, which were 
fashionable a score of years ago as vehicles of dilettante 
philosophising, and serves to introduce the other chap- 
ters. The best of these, in our opinion, are the two 
which deal with Hildebrand’s work and the ‘ De 
Civitate Dei”. The chapters on ‘‘ The Nascent Church ” 
and ‘‘ The Age of the Martyrs ” rehandle a period which 
has been exhaustively examined by theological experts. 
We expected from the title of Dr. Lilly’s book a 
luminous comparison between the ideals of that period 
and our own. But by “‘ modern” civilisation he means 
‘* conterminous with the Christian era”. He proposes 
to trace the most noteworthy influences exercised by 
Christianity upon human society during nineteen cen- 
turies. What he really says upon this big theme 
might be put into about twenty pages. r. Lilly 
always writes ably. But seminal thoughts and preg- 
nant suggestions are as uncommon in his latest book 
as the plums in what schoolboys call hansom-cab 
pudding—that mode of conveyance being required for 
getting from one to the other. 

Primitive Christianity,: Dr. Lilly justly remarks, 
“‘ differs vastly from any Christianity now discoverable 
in the world”. So much the worse, think our Pro- 
gressives, for primitive Christianity. Popular Pro- 
testantism, to which the last attributes that could be 
applied are simplicity, childlikeness and mortification, 
has abandoned any pretence of kinship. Anglicanism, 
of which Dr. Lilly gives a caricature unworthy of a 
serious historian, has tried to recover the ideal, but very 
feebly and partially. Of the Easterns he has no 
opinion. Rome falls back on a theory of Development. 

at is compatible, no doubt, with semper eadem. To 
grow is to change, and it may be plus ¢a change, plus 
c'est la méme chose. Dr. Lilly regards Evolution as 
the ruling idea in human history. And yet nothing 
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evolves into its opposite. True progress draws out of 
the bud the germinant potentiality. It never discards 
its past. The face however of modern civilisation is set 
a wholly different way from that of primitive Christianity. 
The supernatural and unseen lay round about the latter 
on every side. It presented itself, as Dr. Lilly says, to 
the moribund and decadent civilisation of the empire as 
an ascetic doctrine, not one that teaches men to 
make the best of both worlds but a doctrine of 
abnegation and the Cross. Its transforming aim 
was not so much beneficence as sanctity. Its con- 
science was haunted by the reproach less of civic 
deficiency than of sin. Brotherhood itself was to early 
Christians a theological bond. The keynote of their 
renunciation of this ‘‘ world”, this settled «xéopos of 
things, viz. that its fashion is passing away, cannot be 
explained merely by the belief in the nearness of the 
second Advent. Certainly that belief may have delayed 
the inevitable and divinely ordered consolidation of the 
Church as an organised polity. Yet organic its life 
was from the first. Dr. Lilly observes: ‘‘ They lived 
under the guidance of the Twelve ; but the ethos of 
the community was—so to speak—democratic.” Unless 
the ethos of a monastery is democratic, and unless it 
be democratic to base discipline on moral obedience 
rather than physical force, this is surely misleading. 
The ‘‘ guidance” of the Apostles, while fatherly, was 
yet a plenary authority entirely inconsistent with a 
‘* happy anarchy”, and they strictly enjoined submission 
to all who, under or after them, should bear rule over 
the flock. Even when the ‘“‘ multitude” were invited 
to choose their officers, as in the case of the seven 

ardians of the poor in whose financial probity and 
ee it was desirable they should feel confidence 
—Dr. Lilly unwarrantably assumes that the presbyters 
were elected also—‘‘ appointment” remained in the 
hands of the apostolic college. Modern writers love 
to picture the first-century Church as a loose kind of 
Methodist society taught by itinerant handicraftsmen— 
which is as inaccurate a description of S. John and 
S. Paul as the term “‘ peasant” is of the Son of David 
—but inexplicably reappearing in the first decade 
of the second century as a sacerdotal hierarchy. If 
S. Ignatius’ epistles prove it to have been the latter, it 
cannot have been the former five and twenty years 
earlier. But after all the question of an authoritative 
versus a democratic Gospel goes deeper. The Church, 
Archbishop Temple once said emphatically, is prior to 
its members, Christianity to Christians. It is the old 
controversy between Platonists and Nominalists. Does 
the rule of faith and life come to men from outside and 
above them, or is it merely the summary expression 
of their own predilections and ideas? The modern 
‘* churches” assert the latter. The Church has always 
affirmed the former. 

From being conformed to eleventh-century feudalism, 
it is true, Catholicism was magnificently rescued by 
Hildebrand, whose own plebeian origin and appearance 
is one of many instances of birth’s invidious bar being 
broken like tow by the Church itself. Status is a 
diviner thing than contract. Blessed is the man, said 
Carlyle, who remaineth where he is. But feudalism, 
not yet spiritualised into that beautiful relationship 
which Kingsley and Ruskin extolled, rested on the 
twin bases of caste and force. Those who maintain 
that the Church should reflect the spirit of the age 
must hold that she should have then become baronial, 
hereditary and simoniacal. From this conformity to the 
times the papacy in the hands of Gregory VII. de- 
livered her. His heroic struggle with principalities and 
powers, in placing the foot of the Church on the neck 
of kings, did, paradoxical as it may seem, vindicate 
the supremacy over brute force of man’s immaterial 
fer and freedom of conscience against secular tyranny. 

e had none but spiritual weapons to fight with—della 


fede cristiana il santo atleta. Still, when Dr. Lilly ' 


points out to the Glassite, Sandemanian, or Seventh- 
day Baptist that he owes it to the champion of ecclesi- 
astical despotism that the State leaves him to worship 
how he pleases, he might have gone a great deal 
further. When Calvinism asserted the right of the 
saints to depose, decapitate, and even assassinate 
sovereigns who were disaffected to the Trew Kirk of 
Christ they borrowed their arguments straight from the 


Hildebrandine armoury. Divine right of kings was 
originally an anti-clerical and, so to speak, Liberal 
doctrine. It asserted a Divine basis for temporal 
authority. Whereas the papalist considered that that 
was introduced into Eden by the Devil. 

Dr. Lilly holds that Hildebrand had no choice but to 
insist in that age on clerical celibacy; and so cautious 
an Anglican bishop as Harold Browne says, on 
Article XX XII., that the modern way of looking at these 
matters is unscriptural. That Christianity should exalt 
virginity and at the same time venerate wedlock as a 
great and indissoluble ‘‘ mystery ” is not stranger than 
that it should have enthroned womanhood yet in the 
same breath have established woman’s subjection to 
man, as her ‘‘ head”, upon a mystical basis. Or again 
the Christian religion both proclaimed the priceless 
value of the individual soul, and also the unfathomable 
mystery and obligation of corporate fellowship. Dr, 
Lilly devotes his last chapter to the retrograde and 
materialising tendency of modern divorce laws, espe- 
cially in America and our colonies. If he goes too far 
in prognosticating ‘‘ the return of modern civilisation to 
the morals of the poultry-yard”, he is right in asserting 
that freedom of divorce is throwing human society back 
into that wallowing in the mire from which the Church 
rescued it. By the bye, the Church is called out from 
the world. But a scholar of repute should not have 
alleged that to be the meaning of ‘‘ ecclesia”. 

4 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE PLANTAGENETS. 


‘** Historical Introductions to the Rolls Series.” By 
William Stubbs. Collected and edited by Arthur 
Hassall. London: Longmans. 1902. 12s. 6d. net. 


R. HASSALL has disinterred for us the real 
Bishop Stubbs, the ‘‘ Mr. Dodds of the picnics”. 
Those who knew the wise and witty prelate with his 
dry humour so far removed from the traditional 
‘* merriment of the clergy”, his wide range of human 
sympathy, and his familiarity with the Continental 
politics of all ages, will feel that at last justice has 
been done to him. To the great majority of those 
who have read the grim pages of the ‘‘ Constitutional 
History ” these Introductions will come as a revelation. 
We agree with his editor that probably no historian 
ever accomplished more for the study of English history 
than Bishop Stubbs. He chose however to present his 
magnum opus in a shape as gnarled and uninviting as 
the ‘‘ Ethics” of Aristotle and he has had to pay the 
penalty. Even now the form in which these studies of 
the Angevin reigns are laid before us is tantalising and 
fragmentary. 

In the case of the late Professor Brewer it was possible 
to weld his prefaces to the Calendars of State Papers into 
connected history of the reign of Henry VIII. But the 
eleven essays which are here brought together, admit of 
no such treatment. The monograph on Saint Dunstan 
has no connexion with the reign of Henry II., and the 
break between the death of John and the accession of 
Edward I. omits a most critical, if wearisome, chapter 
in our annals. When we come to deal with Henry and 
his two sons, who occupy between them 350 out of 530 
pages, the overlappings and repetitions are painfully 
apparent. We have only a quarry, though one of 
magnificent richness. 

he interest of the early Angevin period lies in the 


close connexion between English and Continental. 


history, in the development of the constitutional ques- 
tion, and in the eternal struggle between the lay and 
clerical element. But with all of these is bound up 
inextricably the character and the personality of the 
monarch for the time being. ‘‘ The talents and even 
the virtues of her six first French kings were a curse to 
England,” wrote Macaulay, ‘‘the follies and vices of 
the seventh were her salvation”. It is atypical perver- 
sion of fact, but the reigns of Henry II. and his sons 
did undoubtedly mark the parting of the ways; they 
decided, once for all, that London and not Le Mans or 
Angers was to be the capital of the British Empire. 
The taking of Chateau Gaillard and the expulsion of 
the English from Normandy finally severed the Mezen- 
tine union brought about by William the Bastard. 
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«‘ From the devil he came, to the devil he will go” 
said S. Bernard of Henry II., and Bishop Stubbs adds 
that ‘‘a careful reading of the three -centuries of 
Angevin kings might almost tempt one to think that 
the legend of their diabolical origin and hereditary curse 
was not a mere fairy tale but the mythical expression 
of some political foresight or of a strong historical 
instinct”. It was not that their wickedness was of a 
monstrous kind. ‘‘ Such wickedness indeed was not a 

rominent feature in the character of the medizval 
devil”; nor was it mere capricious cruelty or wanton 
mischief. The historian rather finds the key to the 
uniform tragedy which dogged the steps of the Planta- 

enets in great gifts and opportunities thrown away, 
in unscrupulousness, in uncontrolled passion, in the 
waste of vast energy and strength upon unworthy 
aims. Two only in the whole list are free from the 
hereditary taint, Edward I. and Henry VI. ‘‘ the noblest 
and the unhappiest” of the race. And as we are 
bidden to mark how falsehood was the leading feature 
of one, of another cruelty, of another licentiousness, of 
another unscrupulous ambition, the cry rises to the 
lips 
are all undutiful, 
Lascivious Edward, and thou, perjured George, 
And thou misshapen Dick.” 


The introduction to the chronicle of Benedict of 
Peterborough contains perhaps the most interesting 
description of the character and aims of Henry and of 
his efforts to eliminate feudalism from the machinery 
of the administration. But it is run close by the three 
chapters devoted to Roger Hoveden. In the first of 
these is to be found the famous narrative of the end of 
‘the greatest monarch of the time, the most cautious 
politician and the wealthiest man, practised in all the 
arts of the warrior and the statesman”, who passed 
away in the rugged hold of Chinon by the Vienne, be- 
trayed, defeated and disgraced, muttering ‘‘ Shame on 
a conquered king”. Not less vivid is the picture 
of Richard of the Lion Heart, so fondly regarded 
as the type of an English king, who had scarcely 
a drop of English blood in his veins, and only 
spent three months out of his ten years’ reign on 
English soil. ‘‘ The delight of victory as a ruling 
passion is less degrading to a king and a cause of 
less shame and suffering to his subjects than the sordid 
— of avarice and lust to which the first two 

enries in spite of their sagacity and superior mental 
power were wretchedly enslaved.” But, ‘all allow- 
ance being made for him, he was a bad ruler; his 
energy, or rather restlessness, his love of war and his 
genius for it effectually disqualified him from being a 
peaceful one ; his utter want of political commonsense 
from being a prudent one”. Bishop Stubbs says 
shrewdly that had Richard taken John and Geoffry 
~ illegitimate son of Henry II.) and Hugh of 

uiset to the crusade, and left Ranulf Glanvill 
and Hubert Walter at home, it would probably 
have changed the whole character of his reign; if 
Napoleon had left Soult in Paris and taken Davoust 
with him across the Sambre the Waterloo campaign 
might have ended very differently. The events leading 
up to the third crusade, and the condition of Palestine 
under her Christian rulers are, we may add, set out by 
the Bishop in a fulness of detail which is to be found in 
no other English writer. 

With all their varied interest and their wealth of 
purple patches these Introductions are no diet for the 
smatterer or the beginner. They presuppose an amount 
of knowledge, an appetite for research, and a power of 
synthesis and of drawing conclusions which may well 
daunt anyone but the professed student. It is a fasci- 
nating, but not a “‘ popular ” work. 


_ NOVELS. 


‘ Griff of Griffithscourt.” By Helen Mathers. London: 
Methuen. 1903. 
After reading the works of some novelists popular— 
we are led to believe—at the circulating libraries, we 
find ourselves wondering what it is that the generality 


thing like a true presentation of life set forth with any 
of the graces of literature they must more often than 
not take a travesty uncomplainingly. Helen Mathers’ 
latest story is by no means the worst of the type which 
we have in mind and yet it brings the matter home to 
us with new force. It opens with an account of a 
woman dying in a room high on a cliff where ‘‘ the blue 
of the sky, and the wind, and the ocean, rushed in and 
filled it”. (How the ocean got in on the top of the cliff, 
or what the blue of the wind may be like, we are left to 
puzzle over.) Well this woman wishes to be left alone 
to die, and though at her last gasp she manages to talk 
over five pages before she passes away ; among other 
things giving a child of twelve this oracular utterance 
‘* It’s only the man who has made a backbone out of his 
own wickedness who knows how to be good toa woman 
in the true sense of the word”. The child then locks 
Mrs. Anglesey in her cliff room with ‘‘the blue of 
the sky, and the wind, and the ocean” and Mrs. 
Anglesey promptly dies. This child, Dan, is the heroine 
of the book and to those who know children and have 
patience to pursue the story to an end she will appear 
as something of a monster. She is left as ‘‘ guardian ” 
of Mrs. Anglesey’s daughter Angel, five years her 
senior, and their relations fill the book. Angel, a 
colourless block for the exhibition of milliners’ con- 
fections, marries Griff ; then comes along a monster- 
motoring millionaire who succeeds in a dastardly 
attempt on Angel; Dan helps to hide the truth from 
Griff; Angel dies and the story comes to an end at 
page 312 the critical reader’s patience having given out 
many pages before (it would be unkind to say how 
many). For the benefit of those who think that a 
writer should before all things be up to date we may 
quote two Helen Mathersisms: ‘‘ we get positively 
shirty, because what. we don’t see, doesn’t seem to 
exist ” ; ‘‘ Angel laughed, Elizabeth’s green eyes flashed 
a whole biograph of motherhood on her, that Angel 
had no lens in mind or heart to retain”. The story 
with its unreal characters its unlovely incidents shows 
that what is known as ‘‘ Adelphi melodrama” has but 
shifted its ground from the stage to the booksellers’ 
counter. 

‘*A Man’s Fear.” By Hamilton Drummond. London : 

Ward, Lock. 1903. 

The period of ‘‘the Twilight of the Gods ””—of the 
struggle when Christianity displaced the older religions 
in Greece, in Rome, and in northern Europe—has proved 
a suggestive one to many poets and romancers. Mr. 
Drummond in choosing the old time and theme for 
his new story has decided upon Norway as the place in 
which his tragedy was to be worked out. Rumours of 
the new faith have reached the fjord on which Heimsdaal 
is situated but we get little of the actual conflict of the 
old and new except so far as such is personified in 
Furker one of the warriors who, most distinguished 
among his fellows, yet leaves the fighting, raiding com- 
munity, to farm on a lonely saeter with his gentle wife 
Malna. The least satisfactory thing about the story is 
the visit of the god Balder to the lonely saeter, for this 
gives an air of the fairy story to what might other- 
wise have been a consistent representation of a phase 
of northern life. There is an old story occurring in 
many mythologies of the gods visiting mortals incog- 
nito and rewarding them for their hospitality (Prior 
has sung of a memorable occasion of the sort) 
and Mr. Drummond makes use of this legend anew ; 
Furker asking of Balder that he may never die and so 
get rid of the haunting horror of the uncertainty of 
death. He is given immunity from death up to the 
age of one hundred, with such results that he gladly 
absolves the god of his promise and dies weg 4 years 
before the bargain would have been complete. Though 
this is by no means a bad example of the historical 
adventure story the fear of the uncertainty of death’s 
coming strikes us as harshly out of keeping with 
the character of the Norse sea-fighters. 

“The Dayspring.” By Dr. William Barry. London : 
Unwin. 1903. 6s. 


There are no fewer than three ‘‘ daysprings ” in Dr. 
Barry’s new romance ; there is a reference to the day- 
spring of the Revolution, then comes the disappointing 


of readers look for in a book. If they look for any- 


dayspring of the Commune and we leave hero and 
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heroine contemplating flight from Paris for America. 
‘‘In the west is the dayspring—shall we follow it?” 
The romance itself centres about the latter period of 
the Man of December’s power, when events were 
hurrying to the break-up of the Franco-Prussian war. 
The hero is a handsome young Irishman who passes 
through the story under an alias owing to his having 
killed a man in Ireland. His sympathy is all with the 
proletarians in Paris but circumstance throws him 
among well-to-do and titled people and soon he is torn 
between love for a young comtesse and promises to 
popular conspirators. How he proves. loyal to both is 
shown in the story. Dr. Barry is always interesting, 
always worth reading, but less conspicuously so here 
than in.earlier books. ‘‘The Dayspring” contains 
good character-drawing—though hero and heroine are 
‘both somewhat blurred and unreal—and gives a con- 
vincing sketch of some aspects of Paris life a genera- 
tion ago. 


“The Mettle of the Pasture.” By James Lane Allen. 
London: Macmillan. 1903. 6s. 


It is just as well that Mr. James Lane Allen has 
refrained from giving us the name of the languorous 
and adorable township in which the youths and maidens 
of this story show “‘ the mettle of their pasture ”. Other- 
wise every gentle sentimentalist in the land would be 
for booking passage to America on the instant. For 
Mr. Allen is the high-priest of sentiment. Happily, 
however, he is something more ; he is full of humorous 
observation and quaint turns of thought. And he is 
master of such a bountiful and gracious style and has 
‘such a command of appropriate imagery that it is a 
pleasure to read his books for their manner, whatever 
you may think of their matter. The lives of two of the 
lovers in this story—and there are a good many more 
in it—are eclipsed by the refusal of the heroine to over- 
look a moral lapse on the part of her lover. His repent- 
ance was abject but unavailing. We seem to remember 
something about gently scanning your brother man, 
but it never occurred to Isabel Conyers to do so. 
When she relented, it was because her love overpowered 
her principles ; and it was then too late. 


“*A Drama of Sunshine.” By Mrs. Aubrey Richardson. 
London: Unwin. 1903. . 


Although this book appears as one of the first Novel 
series issued by Mr. Fisher Unwin there is abundant 
evidence that it is not the writer’s first essay in fiction, 
nor is it likely to be the last. Mrs. Aubrey Richardson 
is a good story-teller and has skill in dialogue and 
characterisation. The weakness of the novel lies in the 

lot which is flimsy and unconvincing. Lady Rosamund 

urchett possesses a delightful father-in-law (whose 
character is perhaps the best drawn of any-in the book) 
an impossible husband, an invalid child and many 
lovers. At one time she is on the point of seeking a 
career with Egerton Garlitt a newspaper editor for 
whom she obtains important advance information from 
Cabinet ministers. But this catastrophe is averted and 
all ends in sunshine at Homburg. The most regrettable 
thing in the book is the dragging in of an Anglican 
Reverend Mother and a novice who are as painful to 
read about as they must have been to create. 


“The Literary Sense.” By E. Nesbit. 


Methuen. 1903. 6s. 


The moral of this collection of charming little short 
Stories, is that too much regard for the artistic appear- 
ance of a conversation is apt to lead to tragedy, when 
the interlocutors are of opposite sexes, and their 
relationship of more or less importance to them. In 
nearly every case in these subtly ironic studies, the 
woman suffers most by her desire to behave in a 
“‘literary”” and picturesque way, to ‘‘ round off” her 
experiences, not as her true instinct prompts her, but as 
a feeling for dramatic and artistic propriety dictates. 
Miss Nesbit evidently thinks that it is safer to be 
straightforwardly conventional and commonplace, than 
untruthfully effective, if one’s affections are concerned. 
The writing is invariably charming, easy, fluent, and 
refined ; while the touches of humour and of pathos 
show a genuine and unusual insight into human 
emotion and experience. 


London: 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb.” Edited by E, y, 
Lucas, Vol. I]. London: Methuen. 1903. 7s. 6d. 


This is the latest issued volume in Messrs. Methuen’s edition 
of Lamb and contains “ Elia” and the “ Last Essays of Elia” ; 
the preceding volumes being the “ Miscellaneous Prose” and 
the “Dramatic Specimens and the Garrick Plays”. Mr, 
Lucas’ notes are copious, extending over one hundred and 
sixty pages. They make remarkably interesting reading and 
at any rate the “unlearned” reader will welcome the aid 
rendered for the understanding of the extremely allusive text; 
and we see no reason why the “ learned ” reader should suppose 
himself superior to it. Engraving old pictures mentioned 
by Lamb in the essays, such as that of the Witch of Endor 
from Stackhouse’s “ History of the Bible”, which made such an 
impression on Lamb’s childish imagination as he tells us in the 
essay on “Witches and Other Night-Fears”, was a happy 
thought. 


“ Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15 Septembre. 3% 


M. Sorel continues in this number, which contains many 
papers of great merit, his intensely interesting study of the 
state of things prevailing in Europe during the interval between 
Napoleon’s departure from Boulogne and the battle of Auster- 
litz. He makes clear the fact, so often ignored, that grave 
discontent existed in France even so early as this in Napoleon’s 
career, and that, in the event of defeat, he might have had 
to face a revolt at home. It is often forgotten by those who 
expatiate on the wrongs of Prussia under Napoleon’s conquest 
how bdse the conduct of that Power had been before she 
actually t6ok up arms and how little sympathy her rulers 
deserved. Itis curious to find Talleyrand, seventy years before 
Bismarck, recommending to Austria the “ Drang nach Osten”. 
To reconcile her with France she is to abandon her Italian 
possessions and receive what is now Roumania a part of 
Bulgaria and a portion of the Black Sea coast, in that way she 
would bar the approach of Russia to Constantinople. M. Sorel 
sees clearly how inevitable was the fatality which pushed 
Napoleon onwards to fresh conquests and how little fitted is 
the French character for adventures and prolonged wars in 
distant lands, he quotes remarkable words of the Emperor 
himself recognising this. The same words may be heard to-day 
from sensible Frenchmen. Surrounded by every reasonable 
comfort their countrymen ask for no more. The same reason 
explains the strange apathy which M. Charmes deplores in his 
“ Chronique” this month, in face of the grave moral crisis in 
which France is now involved. There is an interesting article 
by Mrs. Van Vorst on Mr. Beckles Willson’s book “The 
New America” with which we lately dealt at length in this 
REVIEW. 


We would not advise those about to take up gardening to 
start with the catalogues of the florists and seedsmen. This is 
a pursuit that can less be learnt from printed directions, how- 
ever good they be, even than field sport in its various branches 
or farming. It might end by the beginner putting himself in 
the florist’s hands ; and this would be as bad as the case of a 
man with a desire to take up literature putting himself into the 
hands of a librarian.. But provided the man with a garden 
knows how to refrain as well as how to purchase, the cata- 
logues of the leading English and Scotch florists can be safely 
commended to him. To those who care much for trees and 
shrubs an hour spent, for instance, in turning over the cata- 
logues of Mr. Wiseman of Elgin—too little known in our 
opinion on this side of the Tweed—will slip by too soon. It 
is the same with the lists of the English florists, of which we 
have just received quite a large pile. When, in summer, pass- 
ing Surbiton, Slough or Reading we never fail to look out for 
the beautiful display of colour which Messrs. Barr, Sutton and 
Veitch prepare year after year. Even at this time of year, when 
the ground is being prepared for next year’s flowers, there 1s 
something to see. It is the catalogues, however, we chiefly look 
to now for hints as to the best flowers and the best way to 
secure them. Messrs. Sutton give half their list this year to 
vegetables. These look so tender and appetising that a 
gourmet might, turning over the pages, almost think seriously 
of vegetarianism. They can actually offer several varieties of 
spinach which do not run rapidly to seed. Our unhappy 
experience has often been that the spinach is mostly seed before 
you realise that it is ready to be picked. We have quite 
thought of trying that old potherb Good King Henry, w ich 
grows wild outside the garden, as a substitute. Sutton’s seed 
potatoes are world famous: out of Ireland perhaps none are 
grown so good. The same firm is strong, too, in flower seeds. 
Messrs. Veitch also unite the kitchen and the flower garden. 
A notable illustration in their list is the coloured one of a 
new hybrid streptocarpus. It has a great abundance of flowers 
which will blossom from May almost to the present time. 
From Messrs. Barr we have the usual autumn list of hyacinths, 
tulips, lilies, crocuses, narcissi and gladioli. The last-named 
are still blossoming in their gardens at Surbiton. The gladiolus 
is a glorious flower: this year unfortunately it seems to go 


(Continued on page 404.) 
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«¢ All interested in Life Assurance—and who is not? 
—should secure a copy of THE Mortvat’s Repost,” 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1848. OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


Funds... £78,089,283. 
£15,148,791. 


Income abe 
Guarantee Fund and 


Divisible Surplus... £13,991,627. 


The Mutual Life has paid in 


Claims and Bonuses ... £123,223,339. 
Of which over 67,000,000 
was paid to living policyholders. 


Send for Annual Report, just issued. 


Particulars of Policies to meet every requirement may be obtained at the 
Head Office for the United Kingdom : 


16, 17, & 18, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


Founded 1805. 
The Oldest Scottish Insurance Office. 


CALEDONIAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


FIRE - LIFE. 
Head Office: 19 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
London Offices: 


82 King William Street, E.C.; 14 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Established 1806, 


WEALTH. SECURITY. STABILITY. 
Paid in Claims upwards of £12,200,000. 
PROVISION FOR OLD AGE PENSIONS. 

Low Premium Rates for Without Profit Policies. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY—PERSONAL ACCIDENTS—BURGLARY 
—FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


Braneh Offices—BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, CARDIFF, DUBLIN, EDIN- 
BURGH, GLASGOW, LEEDS, MANCHESTER, NORWICH. 


Chief Office—15 NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
GEORGE S. CRISFORD, Actuary. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 


THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED. 


33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.Cc. 
Funds Exceed - £2,700,000. 


Endowment Assurances at Low Rates. 
Large Guaranteed Bonuses. 


Gentlemen able to influence business and desiring copy of prospectus 


should write to 
EDWARD W. BROWNE, Manager, 


Clergy Mutual 
Assurance Society, 1829. 


OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES, 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


LOW PREMIUMS—LARCE BONUSES—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Funds, £4,147,020. Income, £400,381. 
Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 


Assurances can be readily effected by direct communication with the Office. 
2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.] ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities. 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000, FUNDS IN HAND—£1,900,000. 


Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Board of Directors, 
Sir Awprew Lusk, Bt., Chairman. 
ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Lord ArtTuurR Cuaries Price, Esq. 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. D.Sc. 


Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 
= ed ingent, and Life I and 

vances eon Reversions, vested or con' on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life P eS ne 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Secretary and Manager. 


NORWICH UNION 
MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


NEW 
su. or 
‘ar onal financial, 
BUSINESS for brilliant prospects in the 
for Head Office: NORWICH. 


LONDON OFFICES ; 
50 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
71 & 72 KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 
195 PICCADILLY, W. 
1 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 
10 SOUTHWARK STREET, S.E.; and 
168 WHITECHAPEL ROAD, E. 


1902, 
£2,845,455 


WHY NOT LIVE IN A HOUSE OF YOUR OWN? 


The BRITISH HOMES SCHEME enables Policy holders to 
reap the benefit of their investment during their own lifetime, 
oe in the event of premature death to leave their legal representatives 
in possession of a comfortable home free from any mortgage charge or 
encumbrance. Particulars post free. » 


GOOD PROSPECTS FOR ACTIVE AGENTS. 


THE BRITISH HOMES 
Assurance Corporation, Limited, 


25 GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
M. GREGORY, Managing Director. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


£47,000,000. 


INVESTED FUNDS 


493 
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unusually soon. Barr's tulips, daffodils and hyacinths, 
however, are what the flower gardener is thinking of just now. 
Messrs. Carter's list of bulbs and seeds contains quite the best 
coloured picture of flowers we remember to have seen in any 
publication of the kind, a beautiful group of their Poppy 
anemones. Few flower books are so happily illustrated. 
Their hyacinths make a peerless show in Hyde Park each 
spring. 


MAPS AND HISTORY. 


“The Survey Atlas of England and Wales.” A Series of 

eighty-four Plates of Maps and Plans with descriptive 

. text illustrating the Topography, Physiography, Geology, 

Climate, and the Political and Commercial Features of the 

Country. Designed and wry under the direction of 

J. G. Bartholomew, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. John Bartholomew 

and Company, the Geographical Institute. Edinburgh : 

Under the patronage of the Royal Geographical Society. 
1903. 

The first part of this series containing four plates, appeared 
in February and is to be followed by twenty similar parts to be 
issued monthly. The scale, 2 miles to 1 inch, permits of 
everything being clearly shown which is given on the latest 
Linch Ordnance Survey maps and with the additional advantage 
to the vast majority of those who have occasion to refer to an 
atlas, that it is possible within reasonable limits to study a con- 
siderable extent of country on one page, since the double sheets 
on which each map is depicted measure 15 inches by 20 inches 
and thus comprise areas of 30 miles by 4o miles. The system 


sea is one now familiar to all the world and has been brought 
to especial excellence in those now before us, enabling as it 
does, the physical features of any portion of the British Isles 
to be “read” at a glance in conjunction with the ordinary 
“detail” of roads, villages &c. The time for the production 
of this atlas has been well chosen for not only has the Ordnance 
Survey completed much important work during the last few 
years, all of which is now incorporated, but recent geological 
and Admiralty surveys and the completion of the Census 
returns of 1901 have placed at the disposal of the compilers 
much valuable information which will greatly add to the interest 
of the plates. We would suggest that it might be worth while 
for Messrs. Bartholomew to follow the example of M. Hachette 
and the French cartographers and to offer these excellent maps 
for sale separately. We feel convinced that many people would 
be glad to have such faithful representations aT at so con- 
venient a scale, of the county in which they reside, who find a 
series of 1 inch Ordnance maps inconvenient for reference and 
occupying too much wall-space if mounted and hung up. 


“ Atlas Universel de Géographie construit d’aprés les sources 
originales et les documents les plus récents, cartes, 
voyages, mémoires, travaux géodésiques, &c. avec un 
texte analytique.” Ouvrage commencé par M. Vivien de 
Saint-Martin et continué par Fr. Schrader. Paris: 
Librairie Hachette et Cie. 

This is an admirable series of maps now in course of 
ublication of which sixty-five of the ninety which are to 
iorm the complete work are already issued. Each sheet can 
be purchased separately for two francs, a very convenient 
arrangement. The scale I : 250,000 or rather less than 
20 miles to 1 inch, is an excellent one for the purpose and 
enables the student to follow out almost every to: phical 
feature of importance. Part 17, one of the two which has just 
appeared, contains the north-west sheet of the four illustrating 
the Iberian Peninsula. We have put this map to the some- 
what severe test of tracing on it an expedition made some 
years since in the Sierra de Guadarrama and have found it 
quite possible to locate various minor spots too insignificant 

to be lettered on such a small-scale map but all the same 

clearly delineated. The same remark applies to another 
widely different spot, Arosa Bay, on the west coast near Vigo 
and which is also well mapped. 


“ A New Student’s Atlas of — History.” By Emil Reich. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 


Dr. Emil Reich’s system of instruction—whereby thé course 
of historical events may be followed easily by means of maps 
on which are delineated coloured lines armed with arrow-heads 
and with initials and dates at intervals—is excellent, and 
has of late years been adopted by various authors and is one that 
especially ie itself to any work dealing with the movements | 
of armies and tan er The fifty-five maps in the present work 
cover a marvellous extent of ground and although at first glance 
some of them may appear to be very intricate, a quiet study of 
them will soon demonstrate that this intricacy is more apparent 
than real. Charts are given showing every conceivable phase 
of — life and development commencing with one illustra- 
tive of the Celtic and Germanic immigration into Great Britain 
B.C. 600. Those of the early divisions of England, under the 
Roman Empire, in the sixth century and in the Feudal ages are 


culiarly instructive as also are the charts illustrative of the 
s’ war, the Wars of the Roses and the Great Civil War, 


all of which afford a capital idea of the movements of the com. 
batants in those complex struggles. A large number of 
are devoted to British naval and military operations all over 
the world and we cannot do better than take as an exam 
one which at first sight looks most complicated, that of the 
Peninsular War. Considering that it is illustrative of all the 
fighting and marching of our own and of all the French armies 
between Wellesley’s landing in Mondego Bay in August 180g 
and the Battle of Toulouse in April 1814 this is. hardly to be 
wondered at. All the same, it is quite possible for the student 
of the war to follow all the main moves during the great 
game which endured for nigh six years and when one 
recalls the vast amount .of reading it required to 
anything like a grasp of these campaigns, one must admit 
that Dr. Reich’s maps would have greatly accelerated the 
process. Now and again we note small errors and omis. 
sions, thus, the Isla and Barrosa are south of Cadiz, not 
north, again on plate 46, the red dotted line showing the 
adreanall sts held by the forces of the allies prior to the 
battle of Waterloo is marked “ Vanguards”. This is of course 
a misnomer, the “ vanguard” signifying the advanced party of 
an advance guard—a force on the move—the “ advanced 
icquets ” or the “outpost line” would have been more correct, 
Fal with its detachment of 17,000 British troops on the day of 
Waterloo is not shown on this map. The comparative world- 
charts of the British Empire in 1800 and in 1901 give food for 
reflection, especially in these days of enormously increased 
expenditure on our navy and army. Among the most original 
of the plates are those dealing with the “ Geographical Distri- 
bution of British Genius” in these Isles, these scarcely bear 
out Mr. Gladstone’s theory regarding the superiority of peoples 
living at foints remote from the centre of empire. One secret 
of Dr. Reich’s success in cartography is his adherence to rules 
which are habitually disregarded by the average map and 
book maker. For, he wisely omits all unnecessary topographi- 
cal features nor does he, when dealing with small-scale maps, 
overload them with details which perplex and annoy the 
student ; he never puts unnecessary names on his maps and 
where he does mention a place in his notes he takes care to 
have it also on the map. _ It is extraordinary how many 
of the latest and best and otherwise admirably “ mapped” 
books of the present day transgress in this last particular and 
there can be no more vexatious omission for the careful 
student. 


For This Week’s Books see page 406. 


AOLIAN HALL, 
135-6-7 New Bond Street, London, W. 

We beg to announce that we have transferred 
our entire London business (including the sale ef 
music and the music circulating library), to the 
above address. 

The great extent of our new premises enables 
us to display some hundreds of Pianolas, A:dlians, 
and Pianos in different woods and case designs. 

Special rooms have been provided where cus- 
tomers may try over music in private. 

A large Concert Hall also forms part of the 
property, and forthcoming recitals will be an- 
nounced in due course. 

May we have the pleasure of showing you over 
olian Hall—the Pianola’s new home ? 


THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY. 
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H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


ERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN COLONIES, AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and A B C. 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE AND QUEEN, 187 WwW 

Libraries ay Fitted up, Arranged and Catalo: logued. | the New and 
Books, Prayer- book &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


No Breakfast Table complete without 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


The most Nutritious and Economical. 


Packets } Ib. and 
3 Ib. 33d. and 7d. 
Pound Tins, 1/2. 


Buy a packet 
at once and you 
will continue. 


MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 
DECEMBER ard and 3rd, 1903. 
EXAMINATION for 16 FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, £30 per annum 
to the Sons of Clergymen. Apply to the Bursar, 
lege, Wilts. 


TO PRINCIPALS OF PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
A MARRIED MAN, M.A. Oxon., in double honours, 


with 20 years’ experience avd exceptionally good record of Scholarship 

and Navy successes, having references to best-known names in the Educational 
Worid, is by SY PURCHASE Whole or Share in any really well-known and 
high- class PREPARATORY SLHOOL. Has good connexion and could bring 
pupils. Ali communications considered strictly confidential, Member of M.C.C. 
Box 374, WILLINGS' 


a yor clubs. No Agents need apply.—-Write ‘‘ K. T. L.,” 


ST. MARTIN’S, BEXHILL. 
MR. AUSTIN BROWN, B.A.. 


Trinity Ha!l, Cambridge, 
Prepares a few Boys for the Public Schools. The place and the 
system are particularly adapted to the needs of delicate boys. 
Prospectus and references on application. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR DAUCHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
EADMISTRESS of excellent Private School in 


one of the healthiest positions near London, offers unusual advantages 
TWO PUPILS to~be received at reduced fees. Music, languages, painting, 
tennis, &c.—*‘ ScHOOL,” care of J. E. May, 68 Fleet Street, E. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First st Class } Hotel Accommodation at the 
** Lams ” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 


MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Regmees received. 


NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
Quarter Year... O I ove m 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made fayable to the 
Manager, SA TURDA Y REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 

m the event difficulty being experienced in obtaining 
SATURDAY tevh VIEW, the pur would be glad to be in- 


DRURY LANE. THEATRE ROYAL. 
EVERY EVENING at 7.30. 
. THE. FLOOD TIDE? By Ceti. Raerca. 
MATINEES Every WEDNESDAY and-SATURDAY at 1.30. 


EMPIRE THEATRE. LEICESTER SQUARE. 


GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLETS. 
“ VINELAND,” “THE BAL “MASQUE.” 
| MAGNIFICENT VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES.. 
Seats at the Box-office from 21 tills. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. QUEEN’S HALL. 


EVERY EVENING at 
QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
ey Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
ickets, 1s., 2s., 38.. §8.; Season Tickets nsferable), ks, 1, 2, 3, i 
at the Hall, and Mownan, Manager, 


[THE MOST LOVELY OF ALL SPRINC’ FLOWERS 
BARR’S POPULAR 21/- COLLECTION OF DAFFODILS 


Conta'ns 6 Bulbs each of 24 Fine Distinct Varieties suitable for 
Pot-culture or for the Flower Border 
Half the above Collection Jor 10/6. 


BARR’S WOODLAND 21/- COLLECTION OF DAFFODILS. 
Contains 500 Strong Bulbs in 20 Fine Showy Varieties suitabie. 
for Naturalising. 

Descriptive Catalogue of all the finest Daffodils in Cultivation, Free. 


BARR & SONS, 
11, 12 & 13 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


VINOLIA SOAP 


IS FOR 


THE COMPLEXION. 


ESTABLISHED 185i. 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
2 h on the minimum monthly balances, when not 


° 
drawn below £100. he 
9; DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 293: 
9/o on Deposits, repayable on demand. 2 fo. 


STOCKS AND SHARES, 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 


C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 
: “ Birxezcx, Lonpon.” 


ORIENT-PACIFIG LINE — 
TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the: 
“tove COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR_ 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


F. GREEN & CO. } Head Offices : 
Managers ANDERSON & Fenchurch Avenue, London, 


a the Branch Office 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S. W. 


Sormed immediately. 
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‘The Saturday Review. 


26 September, 1903 


Mr. JOHN LANE’S New Books 


THE NEMESIS OF FROUDE: 


_AREJOINDER TO 
“My Relations with Carlyle.” 


By Sir JAMES CRICHTON-BROWNE 


AND 
ALEXANDER CARLYLE. 


The Morning Post.—“Its publication, unlike that of its forerunner 
‘ My Relations with Carlyle,’ will be accepted om perusal by every right- 
minded man as inevitable and even necessary, as an act of elementary 
justice.” 


(58 x 83.) Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


TOMMY WIDEAWAKE. 


By H. H. BASHFORD. 


The Sunday Times.—“It is not often that such a delightful story is 
published ; in its particular form it almost reaches the high-water mark of 
perfection...... It is altogether delightful, and well deserves the highest 
praise.” 


(5 x 7%.) Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE HOUSE ON THE SANDS. 


By CHARLES MARRIOTT, 
Author of ‘‘ The Column.” 

The Pali Mall Gaszette.—‘‘ The book is the best of the three that bear 
Mr. Marriott's name—an advance upon ‘The Column.’ Mr. Marriott’s 
technique is ripe ; the pursuit of his plot is closer, and the interest of the 
reader is never allowed to flag for a moment.” 

The Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ Mr. Marriott's new book has all the pro- 
perties of a good novel and many of the qualities of a great one......We can 
recommend this book as a wonderfully clever piece of work, which lifts the 
author into the very front rank of English novelists.” 


(5 x 7%.) Cloth, 6s. 


THE MS. IN A RED BOX. 


With Map and Publisher’s Note. Tenth Thousand. 


The Sfeaker.—“ It is that rarest and most welcome of works, a good 
romance of pure fiction...... The use made of local colour and of historical 
incidents is one of the unknown author's triamphs......In these respects...... 
it is the best novel that has appeared since ‘ Lorna Doone.’......One of the 
most exciting books of its own kind that we have ever read.” 


The Sfectator.—“ As a tale of adventure the story is distinctly 
successful,” 
(5 x 7}.) Cloth, 6s. 


ELIZABETH'S GHILDREN. 


Fourth Thousand. 


The Daily Telegraph.—‘ The author has a delicate, fanciful touch, a 
charming imagination; he skilfully suggests character and moods, he is 
bright and witty, and he writes about children with knowledge and 
exquisite sympathy. Many of his reminiscences hover closely on the 
borderland which divides laughter and tears....... Full of vitality, full of 
purely childish energy and naughtiness, are many of the episodes, but for 
all their mischief the children are adorable.” 

The St. James's Gasette.—‘* The three little boys are totally fresh in 
their sayings and doings. In life they would have been = and 
they are sufficiently adorable in fiction.” 


(5x 74.) Cloth, 6s. 


Mr. JOHN LANE has just published 
Mr. W. G. LOCKE’S New Novel en- 
titled WHERE LOVE IS. 6s. 
Author of “The Usurper,” “ Derelicts,” 
de. 


[ JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 
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WEEK'S BOOKS. 


ART. 


A History of Theatrical Art in Ancient and Modern Times (Karl 
Mantzius. 3 vols.). Duckworth, 305. net. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Giordano Bruno (J. Lewis McIntyre). Macmillan. tos. net. 
Dr. {ope Brown (The late Jobe Taylor Brown. Edited by W. B. 
nlop)... Black. §s. 
Memories of Half a Giteny-4 (Richard W. Hiley. -Second--Edition), 
Longmans. 
On the Distaff Side: Portraits of Four Great Ladies (Gabriela 
Festing). Nisbet. 6s. 
Mr. wee net his Life and Public Career (S. H. Jeyes). Sands 
16s. net. 
FICTION. 
rae Soil Free Soul (Lucas Cleeve). Digby, Long. 6s. 
Petronilla Heroven (Una L. Silberrad). Constable. 6s. 
The Witeh Me Ma Wand King Caine), 
e Wit ai . Meade) ; Wanderer \ing-(O..V.. Cai 
Nisbet.. 65. each. f 
The Woman’s View (Herbert Flowerdew). Richards. 65." 
When I Was Czar (A. W. Marchmont) ; The Yellow Crayon (E) P, 
Oppenheim). Ward, Lock. 6s. each. 


The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come (John Fox jun.), Constable, . 


6s. 

Priors Roothing (Ella Fuller Maitland). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

Down with the Sign! a Tale of Free Trade (Emptor). Grant 
Richards, Is. 

Miranda of the Baleony (A. E. W..Mason. New Edition). Mac. 
millan. 35. 6a. 

Settling Day (Alfred Hurry). Chapman and Hall. 6s. 

Our Lady’s Inn (J. Storer Clouston). Blackwood. 6s. 

A Splendid Impostor (Fred. Whishaw); A Butterfly (Iza Duffus 

ardy). Chatto and Windus. 6s. each. 
Where Love Is (William J. Locke). John Lane. 6s. 
The Tenant of the Grange (Morice Gerard). Cassell. 6s. 


HISTORY. 
China Past and Present (Edward Harper Parker), Chapman and 
Hall. tos. 6d. net. 


NATURAL History AND SPoRT. 
Observations of a Naturalist in the Pacific (H. B. Guppy). Mace- 
millan. net. 
The Pedagogue at Play (G. M. A. Hewett). Allen. 


REPRINTS. 

** Museum Edition”: Rabelais (3 vols.). Gibbings. 45. 6d. net. 

The Works of Charles Lamb: Specimens of Dramatists (2 vols). 
Dent. 7s. net. 

** The World’s Classics” :—The Prince (Niccolé Machiavelli) ; The 
Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Vol. I.). Richards. 1s. net each, 

*‘ Golden Treasury Series” :—Poetry of Thomas Moore. Macmillan. 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Compleat Angler (Izaak Walton and Charles Cotton. Edited by 
Richard Le Gallienne). Lane. 5s. net. 


THEOLOGY. 

The Parables of Our Lord (Hesba Stretton). R.T.S. 35. 6d. 

Saint Paul and the Ante-Nicene Church (Rev. Stewart Means). 
Black. 6s. 

Rational Religion (Rev. H. Theodore Knight), Rivingtons. 45. 6d, 
net. 

A Short Account of the Historical Development . . . of Russian 
Orthodox Missions (Rev. Eugene Smirnoff). Rivingtons. 35. 6d 
net. 

Handbook to the Book of Common Prayer (Rev. Bernard Reynolds), 
Rivingtons. 45. 6d. 

VERSE. 
Saint Terese (A. Egyr). Kegan Paul. 35. 62. 
Neue Gedichte (Von Arthur Pfungst). Berlin: Ferd, Dimmler’s 


Verlagsbuchhandlung. 
Sporting Sonnets (Alan R. Haig Brown). Allen, 2s. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
a Becketts of The (Arthur William 4 Beckett). Constable. 
12s. 6d. n 
Belgrade, The White City of Death (Mrs, Northesk Wilson). Everett. 


10s. 6d. net. 

Collected Works of F. Max Miiller: The Silesian Horseherd (Trans-' 
lated from the German by Oscar A. Fechter). Longmans. 55. 

English Metrists (T. S. Omond). Tunbridge Wells: Pelton. 15. 6d. 

Finland, The Grand Duchy of. Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. 

Free Trade and Tariff Reform (Sir Joseph Causton and Sons Ltd.). 
Angus and Robertson. 

Imperial Fellowship of Self-Governed British Colonies (Lord Norton). 
Rivingtons. 2s. 

Izaak Walton and His Friends (Stapleton Martin). Chapman and 
Hall. ros. 6d. net. 

—-_" Year Book, The (Edited by Rev. Isidore Harris). Greenberg. 


py ‘at Parliament (H. W. Lucy. Illustrated by F. C. Gould). 
Newnes. 7s. 6d. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR OCTOBER :—The Pall Mall Maga- 
zine, 1s. ; The Smart Set, 1s. ; Longman’s Magazine, 62 ; The 
Treasury, 6a. 

For Ser. :—Ord och Bild (Stockholm), 1Zr.; The Open Court, 
toc. ; North American Review, 2s. 6d. ; The Lamp, 15¢. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S List. 


Price ONE SHILLING net, sewed. 
Also bound in cloth, pri¢e is. 6d. net. 


ECONOMIC NOTES 
INSULAR FREE TRADE. 


By the Right Hon. 
ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, M.P. 


NEW BOOK BY THE LATE PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 


THE SILESIAN HORSEHERD 
(DAS PFERDEBURLA): 


Questions of the Hour answered by F. MAX MULLER. 
With a Preface by J. EstLiIn CARPENTER. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 

*,* This is a translation of a work which was published some years 
back in Germany, but which ts now for the first time translated into 
English. It consists of a controversy on religion carried on between 
Professor Max Miiller and an unknown correspondent in America. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “MY LADY OF ORANGE.” 
THE MASTER OF GRAY. 


A Tale of the Days of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
By H. C. BAILEY. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“A story with a fine air of romance in it—martyrs and followers of Knox, 


Romanists, and gentlemen-at-arms appearing briskly in their turn. Lively dia- 
logue, and an admirable suggestion of sixteenth century manners. A thoroughly 
readable book.”—Daily News. 


DOUBTS ABOUT DARWINISM. 
By A SEMI-DARWINIAN. 
Crown 8ve. 3s. 6d. 

*,* The object of this book is not to attack Darwinism generally, but 
to indicate certain limitations to the action of Darwinism, and to suggest 
the necessity for assuming the intervention, at certain stages of evolution, 
of a Being possessing the attributes of intelligence, intention, and power. 


CLIMBS AND EXPLORATION IN THE 

CANADIAN ROCKIES, By Hucu E. M. Sturrizzp, Author of “El 

eb : 1,2co Miles’ Ride through Morocco,” and J. Norman Coutig, 

F.R.S., Author of ‘* Climbing on the Himalaya and other Mountain Ranges.” 

With 2 Maps, 24 Full-page Illustrations and 56 Half-page Illustrations. 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. (On Tuesday next. 


MEMORIES OF HALF A CENTURY. By 


Ricuarp W. Huey, D.D., Vicar of Wighill, near Tadcaster, Yorks. 


Seconp Epition. Considerably altered. 8vo. 15s. 
NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


HANDBOOK OF COMMERCIAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. By Georce G. CuisHoim, M.A., B.Sc., Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical and Statistical Societies. With 19 Folding-out Maps and 
numerous Maps in the Text. 8vo. 15s. net. 


TREATISE ON THERMODYNAMICS. By 


Dr. Max Pianck, Professor of Theoretical Physics in the University of 
Berlin. Translated, with the Author's sanction, by ALEXANDER Occ, M.A., 
B.Sc., Ph.D., late 1851 Exhibition Scholar, Aberdeen University ; Assistant 
Master, Royal Naval Engineering College, Devonport. 8vo. 7s. od. net. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE OUTDOOR WORLD SERIES. 
THE SEA SHORE. By S. Furneaux, 


Author of “ The Outdoor World,” &c. With 8 Coloured Plates and 300 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 6s, net. (On Tuesday next. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


THE STEAM TURBINE. . By Rosert M. 
Nertson, Whitworth Exhibitioner, Associate Member of the Institute of 
Mechanical Engineers, &c. With 212 Illustrations. 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 

[On Tuesday next. 
THE OXFORD LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 
Edited by the Rey. W. C. E. Newsort, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. 
Paul's ; and the Rev. DarwgLL anger. r* Librarian of the 
use, xtord, 


THE CHURCH CATECHISM: The Christian’s 


MANUAL. By the Rev. W. C. E. Newsott, M.A., Canon and Chancellor 
of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo. ss. [On Tuesday next. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


OCTOBER. Price Sixpence. 
NATURES W. |. JELLABY’S PLOT. 

WAGERS. By D. H. Witson. WORKS. By Lawrence Gipps, 
LAST YEAR. ByA.C.S. A.M. Inst.C.E. 

A MICHAELMAS MOVE. By | SCHOLARSHIP HOWLERS. By 
Cuas. Marsu. G. Staniey E tis. 

LOAFING TIME. By Frev. | AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. 
Wuisnaw. By Anprew Lana. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.; 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’s New Books 


AUTHOR’S EDITION. 


Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. have pleasure 
in announcing the Publication of 


The First Four Yolumes of 


A COLLECTED EDITION OF 
A. CONAN DOYLE’S NOVELS. 


IN TWELVE VOLUMES. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTORY PREFACE AND TWO PHOTOGRAVURE 
ILLUSTRATIONS TO EACH VOLUME. 


Large crown 8vo. 6s. each net. 


This Edition of SIR A. CONAN DOYLE’S Novels is 
limited to 1,000 Sets, the first Volume of each set 
being signed and numbered; and the Volumes are not 
sold separately. 
*.* Volumes V. to VIII. will be prance on October 15; and 
Volumes IX. to XII. on November 16. 
PROSPECTUS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Daily Chrenicie.—‘' Nothing could be more. excellent......The volumes are, in 
fact, perfect in production. The parer is well chosen to please both sight and 
touch ; the type is strong and clear ; pages and margins are fitly proportioned ; 
and the binding is simple, serviceable, and effective.” 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. FULLER MAITLAND. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PRIORS ROOTHING. 


By Mrs. FULLER MAITLAND, Author of ‘ Pages from the 
Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre,” Author with Sir Frederick 
Pollock of ‘* The Etchingham Letters.” 


Mir. Seton Merriman’s 
New Novel. 


FIRST LARGE EDITION ALMOST SOLD OUT. 
SECOND IMPRESSION READY IMMEDIATELY. 


BARLASCH OF THE GUARD. 


‘*It is long since we have read so charming a novel, or one in 
which history and fiction are so happily blended.” —/ot. 


BARLASCH OF THE GUARD 


‘*is, without doubt, the finest thing of its kind that Mr. Merriman. 
has yet accomplished in fiction. Barlasch is a masterpiece.” — World. 


BARLASCH OF THE GUARD. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


TWELVE YEARS IN A MONAS- 


TERY. By JoserpH McCasz, Author of ‘Peter Abelard,” “Life in a 
Modern Monastery,” &. NEW, REVISED, and CHEAPER EDITION. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. [On October 1. 


AN AGNOSTIC’S APOLOGY. By 


Sir Lesum SterHen, K.C.B... NEW, REVISED, and CHEAPER 
EDITION. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [On October 1. 


THE GORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For OCTOBER. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


CONTENTS. 
BARLASCH OF THE GUARD. | THE PLEASURES OF FISHING. 
Chapters XXVIII.-XXX. (Con- By STEPHEN Gwyxn. 
cluded). By Henry SeTon MERRI- | «6 SPORTIE.” By Miss Constance 
E. Mavup. 
IN GUIPUZCOA, II. By Mrs.Woops. | 4 VISIT TO “LE PROCES 
THE OLD COLONIAL SYSTEM AND HUMBERT.” 
PREFERENTIAL TRADE. By | DOGGEREL DITTIES. By Doc- 
Low, L.C.C. BERRY. 
” A PASTORAL. By the Rev. H.G. D. 
“ee By Hucu Cuirrorp, y 


SOME RECENT SPECULATIONS | POETIC JUSTICE. By W. Basiu 
ON THE CONS N OF 


TITUTIO WorsFoLp. 
MATTER. By W. A. Suenstrone, | THE LAPSE OF THE PROFESSOR. 
F.R.S, By ArtHur H. Henperson. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., t§ Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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eco 
A POT-POURRI OF CRICKET AND TRAVEL. 


10,000 Miles through India 
and Burma. By CECIL HEADLAM. 


An Account of the Oxford University Authentics’ Cricket Tour with 
Mr. K. J. Key in the Year of the Coronation Durbar. 


With 23 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
New 
TEMPLE TEMPLE 
| Books| 
from 
BENVENUTO THE 
J. M. LIFE-WORK 
CHANG. on 
Newly G, F, WATTS, 
Anne Macdonell. List. R.A. 
Illustrated, 2 vols. 7s. net. er By Hugh Macmillan, 
trans'ation is a sterling Tllustrated. Crown 8vo. 
piece of work.” —Guardian. 4s. 6d. net. 

“The introduction is truly | HOUSE «yi, -2nirable book.” 
admirable.” —Speaker. for New Daily News. 
Catalogue. 

Just Published. NEW VOLUMES OF 
Shake- The Temple 
5 
speare’s| Classics. 
*.* Full List (300 vols.) post free. 
Homeland. 
‘Sketches of Stratford-upon- 
Avon, the Forest of Arden, — Edited Bean 
and the Avon Valley. } BBS. 
BY BROWNINC’S PIPPA PASSES. 
W. Salt Brassington, F.S.A. 
With Coleured Portrait and over AUCUSTINE’S CITY OF GOD. 
70 lliustrations by H. J. Howarp 3 vols. 


and Sipney 


1s. 6d. net, cloth; 2s. net, 
Square demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. lambskin. 


SANDS CO. 


LDL 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN: 
His Life 


and 


Public Career 


BY 


S. H. JEYES. 


Demy 8vo. 832 pages. Price 16s. net. 


LONDON: 11 HENRIETTA STREET, STRAND. 
EDINBURGH: 13 BANK STREET. 
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No. 1. READY OCTOBER 1. 


THE 


INDEPENDENT 
REVIEW. 


2/6 Annual Subscription, 33/- post free. 2/6 
NET, 


NET. 


HE “INDEPENDENT REVIEW” will not be 
T attached to any political or other organisation, 
but it will maintain a decisively progressive attj- 
tude on political and social questions. Whilst the 
Review will deal with all sides of political activity, one 
of its principal aims will be to study the conditions and 
consequences of modern city life, and the tendencies of 
national education in every sense of the word, and to 
urge measures for their improvement. While con- 
stantly advocating this forward policy, it will welcome 
discussion by persons of all parties and of all shades of 
opinion who take their stand against reaction. It is 
also intended to examine the tendencies of modern 
industrial civilisation generally, as well as the more 
strictly social and political problems. 

But the literary, historical, and speculative sides of 
the /ndependent Review will form as large a feature in 
its contents as the political and social. It is the aim 
of the Editorial Council to encourage free and original 
treatment, from more than one point of view, in these 
and all other spheres of art and thought, while main- 
taining a high standard of scholarship and criticism. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS, OCTOBER, 1903. 
MR. BALFOUR’S CREED. 
LORD SALISBURY. By Sipnev Low. 
THE EVOLUTION OF FRENCH CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 
By Octave UZANNE. 

THE FISCAL PROBLEM :— 

x. Article by Prof. W. T. Hewins. 

2. Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Chamberlain. By Harotp SrENDER. 

. Will a Preference Tariff Oppress the Poor? By Davip Curistie Murray, 
wak COMMISSION REPORT. By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 
THE MACEDONIAN QUESTION. By H. N. Brattsrorp. 
LEGEND AND MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. Prince KaRAGEORGVICH. 
FRIENDSHIP AND NAVAL ECONOMY. .By Arcuisavp 

URD. 
CHILDREN’S PRAYERS AND PRAYER MANUALS. By Epwarp H. 
OOPER. 

WHAT IRELAND REALLY NEEDS. By Sampson Morcan, 
A MAKER OF EMPIRE. By Suaw F. Buttock. 
THE By Hersert TRENCH. 
THROPHANO. By Freperic Harrison. 
CORRESPONDENCE :— 

1. ‘Khe Coming Ireland. By Lapy Batuurst. 

2. Mankind in the Making. By Sir Wittiam Bennetr. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


Special Articles: 
MR. FREDERIC HARRISON. 
THE TRUTH ABOUT MYSELF— 
Lord Rosebery. 


A MELODIOUS MONOMANIAC. 
By A. Coote-Succir. 


Price 2d. weekly. 


Office: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


To be Published in October. 
LORD WOLSELEY’S BOOK. 
THE STORY OF A SOLDIER'S LIFE. 


By Field-Marshal Viscount WOLSELEY. 


Two Vols. demy 8vo. With Photogravure Portraits and Plans. 
: Price 32s. net. 


PUNCH”: 


12s. 6d. 


THE A BECKETTS OF 
Memories of. Father and Sons. By ARTHUR WILLIAM A BECKETT. 
net. 

“ Full of interest and value. The style is chatty and anecdotic, and the tone is 
genial and discreet.” —G/ode. 


MAN AND SUPERMAN. 
6s. 
“ Full of good things, and makes capital reading." —Mx. WILLIAM ARCHER. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT AN AUTHOR. 


Extra crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 
* 4 delightful satire on the modern trade of writing.” —70-Day. 


By BERNARD SHAW. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. By Incuis 
ALL rown 8vo. 

We him to want a laugh.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 
MEMORIES OF VAILIMA. By Lioyp 


OspourRNE and Isopet Stronc. Crown 8vo. buckram, 3s. 6d. net. With 
Frontispiece Portrait in Photogravure. 


POEMS. By Georce MEREDITH. 


in Two Volumes. Uniform with the Novels. Cloth, ss. net. 


THE ENGINEER IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By Starrorp RANsomeE. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Pocket Edition 
Leather, 7s. net. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 
PETRONILLA HEROVEN. By Una L. Su- 


BERRAD, Author of “‘ The Success of Mark Wyngate,” &c. 


THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF KINGDOM 


COME. By Joxun Fox. Illustrated by F. C. Yohn. 


THE MAIDS OF PARADISE. By R. W. 
Cuamsers, Author of “‘ Cardigan,” ‘‘ ‘The Maid-at-Arms,” &c. 

“Written with remarkable vividness and power.. ..the characterisation is 
masterly .....The whole story is conceived i in the true romantic spirit, and is written 
with wonderful vigour and picturesqueness.”— Bookman. 

“A most wonderful ae of work, full of keen and humorous —— and 
of deftly sustained interest......We recommend the book « lly.’ 

“A graphic and he story of the Franco-German War. His ae battle 
pictures are ineffac —Paill Mall Gazette. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


BARBARA -LADD. By Cuaruezs G. D. Roberts, 
Author of “‘ The Heart of the Ancient Wood,” &c. 
“A delightful open-air story......Should be read to be appreciated. It is 
charming in itself, and doubly charming for the sensitive descriptions of animal 
and forest life.” 


“The story is picturesque and alive with human interest ; the characters are 
drawr. vividly and with insight and humour.”—Bockman. 
“A book that will leave the pleasantest of memories." —P.2// Mall Gazette. 


A NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHOR. 
ALISON HOWARD. By Janez E. Rair. 


“There is some extremely clever Seen ees : altogether it is a well- 
constived, interesting, and very ably written book.” — Bockman. 


“A novel conceived by a powerful and vivid imagination, and worked out by a 
keen observation of people and places.” — 7-Day. 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 


POCKET EDITION OF THE NOVELS. 
In 15 volumes. Printed on thin opaque er, specially manufactured for this 
edition, bound in red cloth, gilt lettered on No one side, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net per 
volume, or 3s. 6d. net, in full leather, per volume. 


The Ordeal of Richard Feverel The Adventures of Harry Rich- 
Beauchamp’ s Career ond 


The Ego One of our Conquerors 
Dianan of the Crossways Lord Ormont and his Aminta 
Evan Harrington The Amazing Marriage 

ragie Comedians 
Rhoda Fleming | Short Stories 


LIBRARY EDITION OF THE WORKS. 
Complet 8 8 1 With a P 
cach) (Moral in as shove, on Comedy, in volume with 


out Frontispiece. ] 
gilt, 6s, 4 ‘oems,” comp'ete in 2 volumes. Sold separately.) Cloth 


A. CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., Westminster. 


MACMILLAN: & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


READY OCTOBER 49. 
THE LIFE OF 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 
By JOHN MORLEY. 


With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
In 3 Volumes, 8vo. 42s. net. 


OBSERVATIONS OF A NATURALIST IN THE 
PACIFIC BETWEEN 1896 AND 1899. By H. B. GUPPY, M.B., F.R.S.E 
Vol. I. VANUA LEVU, FIJI. A description of its leading Physical and 
Geological Characters. Illustrated. 8vo. 15s. net. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 
CRABBE. 


By ALFRED AINGER. Crown 8vo. gilt top, 2s. net. 


THE LIFE OF GIORDANO BRUNO. By J. Lewis 


McINTYRE, M.A., D.Sc., Anderson Lecturer in the University of Aberdeen. 
With Photogravure Plate. 8vo. ros. net. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 
POETRY OF THOMAS MOORE. Selected and 


Arranged by C. LITTON FALKINER. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


JUDAISM AS CREED AND LIFE. By the Rev. 


MORRIS JOSEPH. Extra crown 8vo. 5s.-net. 


FOURTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOCY. By Sir ArcuisaLp 
GEIKIE, F.R.S., D.C.L., D.Sc., &c. In 2 vols. Illustrated, 8vo. 30s. net. 


Pilot.—‘‘ A model of what such a work should be......As a competent guide and 
an authoritative book of reference, the student can desire nothing better; in few 
sciences will he find anything so good in our language.” 


OCTOBER NUMBERS READY ON TUESDAY. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price rs. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
Contents For OCTOBER: 


JOHN MAXWELL’S MARRIAGE. , HOPE. 
By Srernen Gwynn. Chapters | THE AMUSEMENTS OF THE 
XXIX.-XXXII. PEOPLE. By J. G. Leicu. 


WRECKAGE OF By 


Hucu Cuirrorp, C. SOME OPINIONS OF A PEDA- 


GOGUE. ByS. T. Irwix. 
A TOILER’S ROMANCE. 


THE SAYINGS OF SIR ORACLE. 

BOROUGH COUNCILS AND 
RISING RATES. By Atoys N. bt oe of the NAVY, 
Emmet, Ph.D. By W. J. FLetcuer. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The OCTOBER NUMBER contains: 
THE OLD DRAGON. A “Pa Gladden” Story. By Exvizasetu C. WALTz. 
THE WAY OF THE ENGINEERS. A Story of the Lower Mississippi. 
By Gisson. 

SANDY McKIVER, HERO. By Hersert D. Warp. 
THE YELLOW VAN. (Conclusion.) By RicHARD WHITEING. 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN, 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The OCTOBER NUMBER contains : 
“DANDY DASH,” AND HOW HE GAVE THE ALARM. A True Story. 
By Grace WELD Soper. 
“BOXER” AND THE GOSLINGS. Story. By L. M. Burns. 
THE STORY OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS. 
(Concluded.) By Howarp Pyte. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


Serial. 


*.* Macmillan’s List of Autumn Announcements post- 
free on application. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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The Saturday Review. 


26 September, 1903 


Important Offer to Readers of the 
“ Saturday Review.” 


THE REFORMER’S BOOKSHELF. 


A series of I9 Volumes on vital subjects, written 
by such specialists as L. T. Hobhouse, George 
Jacob Holyoake, Henry Dunckley, Thorold Rogers, 
and the Rt. Honble. John Morley, 


NOW OFFERED ON THE INSTALMENT PLAN AT HALF PRICE. 


The published price of these Volumes is 
£3 6s. 6d., but we are able to offer them to our 
readers, for a short time only, at half price, viz. 
£1 3s. 3d., in instalments, or, if you prefer to 
pay cash, a further discount of Js. 3d. may be 
deducted. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S FISCAL POLICY, 


At the present moment, when the one topic of 
discussion is Mr. Chamberlain's new fiscal policy, 
all thinking men and women should read Mr. John 
Morley’'s authoritative life of Richard Cobden. 

WE OFFER THIS STANDARD BIOGRAPHY AT HALF PRICE. 
THIS OFFER CANNOT REMAIN OPEN INDEFINITELY. 

Hundreds of these Volumes have been sold at 
the full price of 3s. 6d., making £3 6s. 6d. the 
set, and were a bargain even then; but now when 
the great fiscal principles with which they dea! 
are being discussed, we offer them on the instal- 
ment plan at HALF PRICE. 

Fill the Cedar Form Seley. or you may 


LIST OF THE VOLUMES. 
1.—THE ENGLISH PEASANT : HIS PAST AND PRESENT. 


By RICHARD HEATH. 

2.—THE LABOUR MOVEMENT. By L. T. Hosuouss, M.A. 
Preface by R. B. HALDANE, M.P. 

Re, 4-—SIXTY YEARS OF AN AGITATOR’S LIFE: 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 2 Vols. 
Fourth Edition. 
ri and 6.—BAMFORD’S PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A 

DICAL. Edited and with an Introduction by HENRY DUNCKLEY 
(** VERAX ”). 2 Vols. 

7 and 8.—THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF 
HISTORY : Lectures on Political Economy and its History, delivered 
at Oxford 1887-1888. By Prof. THOROLD ROGERS. 2 Vols. 


and 10.—THE INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Prof. THoRoLD RocERs. 2 Vols. 
11 and 12.—-CHARLES BRADLAUGH: HIS LIFE AND 
— By his Daughter. 2 Vols. 
and 14.—THE INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF 
co ONS, selected from the Writings of William White, with a 
Preparatory Note by his Son, and an Introduction by Justin 
McCarthy, M.P. 
2 5 wae 16.—LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN. By Joun Mortey. 
2 Vols. 
17.—THE GLADSTONE COLONY. 
Hocan, M.P. 
18.—COBDEN (RICHARD) AND THE JUBILEE OF FREE 
TRADE.—By HENRY DUNCKLEY (‘‘ VERAX ”), 
Dr. THEODOR BARTH, the Right Hon. LEONARD CourRTNEY, M.P., 
and the Right Hon. CHARLES VILLIERs, M.P., with Introduction 
by Richard Gowing, Secretary of the Cobden Club. 


19.—POLITICAL CRIME. By Louis Proat. 
SUBSCRIPTION—Order vere. 


By JAMES FRANCIS 


+ 00++1903. 
To Tue Saturpay Review, 33 Southampton ie. reer w. c. 
I enclose 11/3. 


them before my payments are . 
this order, the return of my deposit shall “aa this order. 


Free Delivery 
the London Postal 
District. Outside L 
that District at the 
Purchaser's cost. 


By .. here Rail ov Carriers. 
The Books can be inspected at the Offices of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
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Country Books. 


H. M. GILBERT & SON, 


WINCHESTER, 


Supply any of these ; 
THE BIRDS IN OUR WOOD. 
7s. 6d. 


“One of the most delightful books which I have. 
ever read.”—Dean 


** This delightful book...... A nursery classic is a joy for ever.” 


Daily Mail, 
* A very charming book.” — Morning Post. 
** Full of poetry of the woods.” — Spectator. 


‘‘The great principles of evolution, though the actual word is. 
nowhere used, are touched in such a manner that the reader who 
approaches them in later years will find that he brings with him 
something, which he has learned almost unconsciously.” 

Land and Water. 


‘We can learn from him many things that are not recorded in 
scientific handbooks.” — Westminster Gazette. 


*‘ The youthful naturalist would be charmed into admiring silence 
by the gift of ‘The Birds in Our Wood.’”—7Zruth. 


HAMPSHIRE : 


Its Story and Scenery. 


4S. 6d. net. 
(In Dent’s County Guides.) . 
‘* After a wide and practical experience of guide-books for nearly 


forty years we have no hesitation in saying that it is the best of its. 
size (350 pp.) that we have as yet seen.” ¢heneum. 


‘*When the writing of a guide-book falls into the hands of such 
a man as Mr. Dewar it is certain that something very far above the 
old-fashioned guide-book will be the result. 
writing of guide-books has come into the hands of men of fine: 
taste, large appreciation, and delicate style.”—Dazly Chronicle. 


** A charming little book.”—Dazly Mazi. 
‘« Has exercised over me an intense fascination.” — Country Life. 


WILD LIFE IN 
HAMPSHIRE HIGHLANDS. 


7s. 6d. net. 
‘* Open the book and you are in the sweet of the year.” 
Saturday Review, 
‘‘ This really fascinating little book.” —Standard. 
** Mr. Dewar’s charming book.”—-Dazly Chronicle. 
** All lovers of wild Nature will read the book with Ti? 


‘THE BOOK OF 
THE DRY FLY. 


15s. net. 


The standard work upon the subject.” Westminster Gazette. 

‘‘ That standard work, ‘ The Book of the Dry Fly.’”—Speaker. 

“ That rare thing, a veritable addition to the genuine literature of 
angling.” —Standard. 


“George Dewar is the Charles Cotton of fly fishing.” 
MR, Buxton, M.P. 


- 


We rejoice that the- 


| 
. 
| 
Bound in Cloth, for which I agree to make to you, or anyone you appoint, 
further payments of 11/- each. | 
My next payment one month after delivery of the complete 19 volumes, and m 
subsequent payments upon the corresponding day of each month following. Th 
volumes not being my property until paid for, I engage that I will not dispose 
Mrs., Miss, or title” 
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“THE CHRISTIAN WORLD.” of July 20.says: .., 


«< The Daily News is demonstrating that a clean, moral daily 
newspaper can be made to tang 
betting news was excluded from its columns; now all advertise- 
ments of alcoholic liquors are likewise banished. The high moral 

which dictated this policy has had its reward. Instead of 
suffering financial loss, Zhe Datly News has reaped unexpectedly 
rapid benefit. The circulation of the paper is increasing every 
month at the rate of 1,000 a day, and a heavy loss has been con- 
verted into an actual profit. At the end of September Zhe Daily 
News is to be ‘to sixteen pages. This week a special 
morning train has been started so that the paper may be on sale 
in Birmingham and other Midland cities and towns by half-past six 


each morning. The anti-betting and. anti-liquor policy has largely | 


changed the constituency of the paper, and is winning it friends in 
various quarters. Dean Kitchin, of Durham, has by a private letter 
from the Deanery been urging temperance people to give their warm 
friendship and help to a newspaper which consistently keeps up a high 
moral tone and treats all questions from the point of view of en- 
lightened Christianity. We wish Zhe Daily News a continuance of 
the prosperity it has earned by its bold innovation.” 


By Special Newspaper Train from London 


THE News 


is now on Sale every Morning in 


BIRMINGHAN ...... 6.30. 
NOTTINGHARNM ..... 6.30. 
RUGBY oe . 6.20. 
Other Midland and Northern Towns at an early hour, 
Sold by all Newsagents and at all Railway Bookstalls ; 


OR POST FREE: 
One Week, 9d.; Four Weeks, 3/-; One Quarter, 9/9. 


BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


The Saturday Review. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Fourth Edition, Revised, 58.; €0 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LO NDON E. T. COOK, M.A. 


“ A brilliant book.”—The Times. 
“It very emphatically tops them all.”—Daily Graphic. 


60 Illustrations and Maps, ss. - 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


60 Illustrations and Maps, 5s. 
NORTH WALES. 


“ Far superior to ordinary guides;”~London Daily Chronicle. 
Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
is. each. Illustrated. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
The Isle of Wight. . *f The Channel Islands, 
The Vale of Llangollen. | Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Brecon and its Beacons. The Severn Valley. 
Bournemouth‘and the New Forest. | The Wye Valley. 
Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and Cheltenham. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 

- Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, Cheddar Valley. 
Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynlleth. 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan. 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harleeh, Portmadoc, Criecieth, Pwilheli. 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 
Exeter, Sidmouth, Exmouth, Dawlish. 

Torquay, Teignmouth, Paignton, Dartmoor. 
Plymouth, Looe, Fowey, St. Austell. 
Falmouth, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Islands. 


Letter from H.M. THE KING. 


‘Dear Sir,—I have had the honour of submitting your letter to the King, and 
Iam commanded by His Majesty. in reply, to Gab you for the copy of the new 
edition, so well got up, of ‘London and Environs,’ which you have transmitted 
for His Majesty's acceptance. 

* Yours faithfully, 


“R. Darlington, Esq., F.R.G.S.” “KNOLLYS. 


is. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. An Illustrated Handbook to the 
leading Hotels throughout the World. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LTD. 
Paris & New York: BRENTANO’S, 

The Railway Bookstalls and all Bcoksellers. 


POPLAR HOSPITAL 


FOR ACCIDENTS. 


REASONS FOR HELPING. 


i. Situated amongst a teeming population of poor 
hard-working people in a district that may be 
called the “‘workshop” as well as the “ Port” 
of London. 

2. Accidents treated at the rate of FIVE an hour 
for every day of every year. 

3- Five miles of men standing siae by side treated 
for accidents only in one year. 

4 No endowment—but has never been in debt, and 
never shall be. If subscriptions fall off the work 
will be curtailed, and ward or wards closed. 
This would cause great misery. 

5. Free to all. No Letters required. 


CHAIRMAN : 
Hon, SYDNEY HOLLAND, 44 Bryanston Square. 


SECRETARY: 
Lt.-Col. FENERAN, Poplar Hospital. Blackwall, E. 


Roval Waterloo Hospital for 
Children and lomen, 


WATERLOO BRIDGE ROAD, S.E. 
(Founded by the late Dukes of Kent and Sussex.) 


REORGANISATION, EXTENSION & REBUILDING 
AS A MEMORIAL TO QUEEN VICTORIA 


(Patron and Governor until her death). 


PATRONS— 
The KING and QUEEN, The PRINCE OF WALES, 
The PRINCESS OF WALES, &c. &c. 
PRESIDENT—The LORD MAYOR. 


CHAIRMAN— 
Sir EDWIN DURNING-LAWRENCE, Bart., M.P. 


This, the oldest Institution for the treatment of Children in London, 
is doing an immense amount of good work, not only among the 
crowded poor of Lambeth, Bermondsey, and Camberwell, but gene- 
rally throughout London and the suburbs. The old building has been 
demolished and a new Hospital of 200 beds and a large Out-patient 
Department is being erected at a cost of £50,000. 

By its constitution no paying patient may be received into this 
Hospital, and no applicant whe is poor is ever turned away, provided 
there is room. 

The Chairman of the new Ladies’ Committee is H.R.H. the Duchess 
of Albany, assisted by the Countess of Derby, Countess of Airlie, 
Susan Countess of Malmesbury, Georgiana Countess of Dudley, the 
Lady Sinclair, the Lady Emma Talbot, Lady Durning-Lawrence, 
Lady Wigan, Lady Evelyn Moreton, &c. &c. 

The Committee earnestly Appeal for liberal Donations 
to the Building and General Funds. 


Subscriptions and Donations may be paid to the SECRETARY at the 
Hospital. 
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To be duriog October. end. November. 


MY MEMOIRS. By HENRI STEPHAN ‘DE -BLOWITZ. Edited 


STEPHAN LAUZANNE DE B WITZ. ‘Deémy 8vo. with Portrait, I5s. 


FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST. By the Righi 


Hon. Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, G.C.B.,"°G.C.M.G. Demy 8vo. 1§s. net. 


ODDS AND ENDS. By the Very Rev. ‘F. Picov, Dean ‘of Bristol, Author’ of 
‘* Phases of My Life.” Demy 8vo. 16s. 


THE DIARY OF SIR JOHN. MOORE. Edited by Major-General Sir Frepericx 


MAURICE, K.C.B. 2 vols. with Portrait and Maps. Demy 8vo. 30s. net. 


THIRTY SEASONS IN SCANDINAVIA. By E. B. Kennepy. With numerous 


Illustrations. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


ROUND KANGCHENJUNGA. By Dovctas W. Fresnrretp, lately President of 


the Alpine Club. With Maps and numerous Minstfitions from Photographs by Sig. VITTORIO SELLA. Royal ee 18s. net. 


THREE ROLLING STONES IN JAPAN. Watson. With Illustra- 


tions from photographs, demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


AUSTRALIND: a Narrative of Wanderings in Western Ametralia and the Malay East. 


By HENRY TAUNTON. 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. Third Series. By the Right Hon. Sir 


HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. With Photogravure Illustrations, large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE ARMY. by L. S. Amery, Author of Zhe Times 


‘* History of the War in South Africa.” . Crown,8vo. §s. 


IMPERIAL FISCAL REFORM. By Sir Vincent H. P. Cartiarp, formerly President 


of the ‘* Dette Publique,” Constantinople. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. A Guide to Personal Culture. By Puitie Gisss. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


FRATRIBUS. Sermons preached mainly in Winchester College Chapel. By the, Rev. 
JOHN TRANT BRAMSTON, M.A. Crown 8vo. §s. net. \ 


LADY ANNE’S WALK. By Atexanner. ‘With Photogravure Illustrations. 


Large crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


PAT M’CARTY, FARMER OF ANTRIM: HIS RHYMES. By J. Stevenson, 


Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE LIFE OF FATHER DOLLING. By the Rev. C. E. Oszoxne, Vicar of Seghill, 
Northumberland. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
A DELIGHTFUL AND AMUSING PICTURE BOOK. 
THE SAD END OF ERICA’S BLACKAMOOR. By F. Craupe Kempson. 


Super-royal 4to. 3s. 6d. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE BERYL STONES. By Mrs. THE NEBULY COAT. By J. Meave 


ALFRED SipewIck, Author of Cynthia’s Way,” FALKNER, Author of ** Moonfleet.” 


THE RIVER OF VENGEANCE. THE LONGSHOREMEN. By Gerorce 


By Puttie LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Author of ‘‘ The Little Red | BARTRAM. 


Fish.” 
GOD’S SCHOLARS. By ©. F. Marsu. 


MR. PAGE’S WILD OATS. By THE BOY, SOME oe AND 


CHARLEs Eppy, Author of ** Winifred and the Stockbroker.” | A GIRL. By DororHEa CONYERS. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 
Publisher to the India Office. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Printed for the Proprietors by SporTiswoop: Lep., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Recinatp Wesster Pace at the Office, 33 Southamptos 
= St. Paul, Covent Garder , in the County of Lonaon.—Saturday, 26 September, 1903 
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